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TRUE, HOTTINGER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


from Special Designs, in all Colors. 
Marn Works AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Aves. 
BrancH Works: 
Corner 15th and Laflin Streets. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Room 20, McCormick Block, CHICAGO. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


For EXTERIOR and INTERIOR DECORATIONS, 


Concrete Illuminating Tile Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SKYLIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, AREA AND 
SIDEWALK LIGHTS, 


207 S. Canal Street, - CHICAGO. 





1,000 ARCHITECTURAL 
—— PHOTOGRAPHS 
From all Parts of the U. S. 





CATALOGUES FREE 


J. W. TAYLOR, PuBLIsHER, 
151 Monroe Street, = - : CHICAGO. 


Imported Rock Asphalte Floors, 


For DWELLING HOUSE, CELLARS AND LAUN- 
DRIES, BREWERIES, STABLES, STORES, 
MILLS, RINKS, Etc. 


SIMPSON BROS., 
Room 15, 159 LA SALLE STREET, 


Box 382 Builders & Traders’ Building. CIIICAGO, ILL. 


ADVANTAGES OF Rock AsPHALTE.—It can be laid in 
the coldest weather ; it is waterproof; it is fireproof; it can 
be laid over Cement, Brick or Wood, 





A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Tracing Cloths, Papers, Colors, Scales, etc. 
DRAWING MATERIAL 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


50 Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN ALL COUNTRIES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.I., F.R.S., M.R.A.S 
This work is the best work on the subject ever issued. 
It is illustrated with over one thousand superb wood cuts, 
and is published in two royal octave volumes of about 
1,300 pages. 
Cloth, - - $14.00. Half Morocco, $20.00. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco, ILu. 





SAM’L I. POPE. CHAS, H. PATTEN. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
Heating & Ventilating Apparatus, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
BOILERS, PUMPS AND ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM WORK PREPARED. 


SAM’L I. POPE & CO., 
193 LAKE STREET . - - CHICAGO. 


A MANUAL OF 


/ / T 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
FOR CARPENTERS AND OTHER 
WOOD-WORKERS. 

By W. F. DECKER, 
Instructor in Drawing, University of Minnesota. 
176 Pages, 29 Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
One Svo Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


INLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Tribune Building, Chicago, II. 


ELEMENTARY GRAPHIC STATICS 

AND THE—— 

Construction of Trussed Roofs, 
A Manual of Theory and Practice. 


By N. CLIFFORD RICKER, M, Arch. 
Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois; Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects, and of the 
Western Association of Architects. 





One Octavo Volume, Cloth, 158 pages, 115 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Tribune Building, . . CuicaGo, ILirNors. 





POLISHED GRANITE COLUMNS 


and PILASTERS 
Or EASTERN OR WESTERN GRANITES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
1. &. BOTT & Cox, 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
Or HOW TO MAKE THE WORKING DRAW- 
INGS FOR BUILDINGS. 


44 pages descriptive letterpress, illustrated by 33 full page 
plates (one in colors), and 33 wood cuts, showing 
methods of construction and representation. 


By WILLIAM B. TUTHILL, A. M., Arcuirecr, 
PRICE, postpaid, $2.50. 
INLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Write for Prices. 


19 Tribune Building, - - Cuicaco Itt. 


ALBERT A. RILEY, 


GRATES, BRASS, 
MANTELS, FIREPLACES, 


TILING, FENDERS, 
REGISTERS, ANDIRONS, 


Erc. FIRE SETS, 
Etc. COAL HODS, Etc. 





178 Wabash Ave., Chicago, /11. 
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J. B. SULLIVAN, ESTABLISHED 12855. M. J. SULLIVAN. 


]. B.SULLIVAN &BRO. 


We respectfully call attention to the fact that our business is divided into three depart- 
ments, viz.: We carry a very large stock of 





WALL PAPER AND PAPER DECORATIONS, 


Selected with great care from all the leading manufacturers. 
We have also many exclusive designs in Choice Hangings, 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. We supply only first- 
class Paper Hangers to execute all work, and can guaranis?: 
satisfaction. 


PAINTING AND GLAZING DEPARTMENT. 


In this department we employ only the most skillful workmen, and 
use the best material that can be purchased. 
We also do Calcimining and Fine Tinting. 





FRESCO AND DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Having Designers of High Merit we are prepared to pro- 


duce the very latest effects, and can guarantee the very best 
possible results. 





ALL WORK IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS IS UNDER 
THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE FIRM. 





Competent men sent to any section of the country. Designs 
furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





J. B. SULLIVAN & BRO., 


266 & 268 N. Clark St., and ; 
Room 15, 159 & 161 La Salle me CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 83l0Ol. 
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GEORGIA MARBLES 


CANNOT BE EQUALED FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL, TILING, 
STEPS, WAINSCOTING, 
MANTELS, URINAL SLABS, 


COUNTERS FOR DRUG STORES, FISH AND 
MEAT MARKETS, AND IN ANY PLACE 


WHERE LIQUIDS OR OILY MATTER ARE USED. 


QUALITIES: 


STRONGER THAN GRANITE, ABSOLUTELY 





IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND WATER, 
DO NOT DISINTEGRATE, UNEQUALED IN 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF COLORING. 





BAGLEY & NASON, 
18th ST. VIADUCT, 


CHICAGO. 
Complete Stock. 





ABRAM COX STOVE CO. 


76 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


NOVELTY FURNACES, 


144 North 2d Street, 
PHILA. 





LARGE HEATING SURFACE. 
SNNAd THHLS LHONOUM 





EXAMINE INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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JOHN J. COOPER, President. JOHN PICKEN, Secretary. JACKSON LANDERS, Treasurer, 





THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE TILE WORKS IN THE WORLD. 


THE UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 





Is prepared to furnish Dealers, Architects and Builders with PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC TILES for laying floors in 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. We also manufacture an elegant line of HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES 
for Mantel Facings, Friezes, Furniture, etc. Also, GLAZED and ENAMELED TILES, for Hearths, Wain- 
scoting and Interior Decoration, #@> Designs, Estimates and Sample Sheets furnished on application. 


Northwestern Agency, I1 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


GIBBS’ ENGLISH PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Conceded by Engineers and Contractors to be the most Economical and Best Cement for Concrete. 





Report read before American Society of Civil Engineers on application. 


WM. INGHAM & SONS, ENCLISH DURESCO, 
ENCLISH ENAMELED BRICKS. For preventing dampness and white efflorescence on brickwork. 


BLACK CROSS & GERMAN CEMENT, KEENE'S AND ROBINSON’S CEMENT. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 4c. 23.Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





“NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Boyle's Fatent Valve Basin. 








Partial Section of Oval Back-Outlet Basin. 


The above is the cleanliest and most attractive Wash 
Basin made. Basin and Stand Pipe are one piece of 
Earthenware. The valve fixture is inclosed by the Stand 
Pipe, but can easily be lifted out by unscrewing cap on 
top of marble slab. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We keep in stock a fine assortment of decorated Basins 
which we have exhibited at our Warerooms, 


82 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


In connection with all our other specialties set up with 
water attached. 4 


HENRY HUBER & CO., 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Specialties. 
Western Branch: JOHN L. MARTIN, Manager. 
Main Office : 85 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 




















The J. L. Mott 
Iron Works, 


88 and 90 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BRANCH: BRANCH : 
147 & 149 West 35th St, 3¢7 & 30g Wabash Ave., 
New York. CHICAGO. 


Mott’s Open Lavatory 


“NONPARBIL” 
———-Comprising —— 


Marble Slab and Back supported by Cast 
Brass Brackets, and fitted with the ‘‘ Nonpareil"’ 
Oval Wash Basin and Waste with Cast Brass 
Trap, also Improved Faucets with Ebony 
Handles. All the Brass Work furnished either 
Nickel or Silver-Plated, or Polished. 


PRICES. 


Marble Slab and Back, best Italian Slab, 33 x 22, Back 
Uh Ni da canace seeuiaxanans vedaccxcoMeeGn 
‘“Nonpareil’”’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated........-. $18 00; Less Trap $12 00 
“‘ Nonpareil”’ Basin, 19x15, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 
PEMOOG. cc ccccccccccccesces $21 50; Less Trap $13 00 
“‘Nonpareil”” Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Polished 
or Nickel-Plated......... $17.00; Less Trap $11 00 
“‘Nonpareil’’ Basin, 17x14, Marbleized, White or 
Ivory, and Waste with Cast Brass Trap all Silver- 


|, Re or $20 50; Less Trap $12 00 
Cast Brass Bracket, Polished or Nickel-Plated, per 
PAI on ccccccccccccccccccceccecceree ececcccces $6 00 


To those who prefer a Standing Waste in the Basin, 
we offer the ‘‘ Nonpareil”’ as in every way superior to 
anything of the kind yet brought out. It is simple, 
durable, cleanly and handsome to look at—in short, 
whatever is meritorious in this form of Wash Basin 
we claim for the “ Nonpareil.”” The Basin is emptied 











Plate 233-D, 


by raising the Stand Pipe and giving it a slight turn 
to the right or left; a still further turn will permit the 
Stand Pipe to be taken out and cleaned, 
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CHICAGO CONTRACTORS. 


MASONS. 





FOX & HINDS, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


Box 49, 
BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE. 
TELEPHONE 883. 


¥OS. DOWNEY, 


MASON AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


OFFICE, ROOM 10, 159 LA SALLE ST. 


Builders & Traders’ Exchange. 





MORTIMER & TAPPER, 
MASON CONTRACTORS, 


CALUMET BUILDING, 
CHICAGO .————o 








CARPENTERS. 





LARRABEE & NORTH, 
BUILDERS HARDWARE, 


Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Instruments, 


Wm. MAVOR, 
CARPENTER & BUILDER, 


66 PACIFIC AVENUE, 





THOS. SOLLITT & SON, 
CARPENTERS, 


No. 159 La SALLE STREET, Room 32, 











191 STATE STREET (Palmer House Block). CHICAGO. CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 
PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
E. BAGGOT, P. NACEY, J. J. WADE, 


SANITARY PLUMBING, 


GASFITTING, 
PLUMBING MATERIAL AND FINE CHANDELIERS, 
sth AVE. AND MADISON STREET. 


PLUMBER anv GASFITTER, 


1209 STATE ST., NEAR 12TH, 


TELEPHONE 8323. 





Plumbing and House Drainage, 


531 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 
Lead Burning and Chemical Works fitted up. 
Please call and examine ‘‘ Wade’s New System of House 
rainage.”’ Architects and Builders are invited to 
submit plans for estimates. 








PA 


INTERS AND DECORATO 


RS. 





JAMES REILLY. ALFRED BARKER. 


REILLY & BARKER, 
«——PAINTERS,———+ 


DEALERS IN WALL PAPER, ETCc., 
519 W. VAN BUREN ST. & 529 Vi”. MADISON ST. 


T. NELSON & SON, 
PAINTERS & DECORATORS, 


246 WABASH AVENUE. 


S. 5. BARRY & SON, 
258 & 260 WABASH AVE., 
Artists’ and Painters’ Supplies, 


House, Sign & Decorative Painters. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





R. HUGHES, 
SLATE & METAL ROOFING, 
Galvanized Iron Cornices, 


319 & 321 So. CLINTON STREET. 


THE HOLBROOK CO., 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, 


Grove & Eighteenth St., 
CHICAGO. 


THOMAS MOULDING, 


MANUFACTURER 4 DEALER IN 
Indiana Red Pressed & Common, also Chicago Common 


BRICK, DRAIN TILE. Etc., 


Also Manufacturer of a superior article of TERRA-CoTTA 
Corinc, and Agent for Racing Brick. 


Office : Rooms 66 & 67 Bryan Block, 162 La Salle St., 
TELEPHONE 117- Harry A. Lyon. CHICAGO. 





J. G. WALKER, 
E. Van Buren Street, bet. State and Third Ave., 


Manufacturer and Shipper of all kinds ot 
Interior Decorations in Plaster and Fibrous Plaster. Cen- 
ter Pieces, Brackets, Rosettes, Decorative Cornice, 
Drops, Panels, Church and Theater 
work a specialty. 
N. B.—Center Pieces in Fibrous Plaster can be put up on 
any ceiling by 7 pemee with screws, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures. 


We offer special inducements. Call and see us before 
buying. Our goods are all as represented, and made of the 
very best of material. 


MANNEGOLD & HOLDEN, 











PYROGRAPHIC GLASS CoO., 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers of Embossed, Cut, Stained and Cathedral 
Work for Churches and Dwellings, for Hotels and Theaters. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
Factory and Salesroom, 261 Wabash Avenue, 

























































































igning and Modeling Catalogue on application. 67 and 69 SO. CANAL STREET, near Madison. \ (Near Van Buren St.) CHICAGO. 
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HeEcLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON Works, 
POULSON & EGER, 


Office and Warerooms: 


216 & 218 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK. 


Works: 
N. roth, N. 11th & 3rd Sts., BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ROBINS & TALCOTT, Western Agents, 115 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Artistic Metal Mantels and Overtops, 


ent 


N7, 
;> 
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In Bronze, Brass, Oxidized Iron, 


f 
— 
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Sy 


Galvano Plastic and Electroplated Iron, 


a) 





Combined with our Patent Blower and Fire 


Sse > Poe 
eS ise 
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Stes 


Screen. Contractors for Ornamental 


and Architectural Wrought and Cast Iron 






it Work of every Description for Public and 
Private Buildings. 
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A FAIR OPPREBR. 3 BOSTON 
RCHITECTURAL 
If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE on the worst place you can find, where you 
cannot keep other valves tight, and if it is not perfectly tight or does not hold Steam, TERRA (01 TA 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids longer than any other Valve, you may 


return it, and your money will be refunded. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 
71 John St, NEW YORK. —_13 So. Fourth St., PHILA. 105 Milk St., BOSTON. |e Pete als ot SY. So. Bocton- 390 
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-* THE WIGHT FIREPROOFING COMPANY, .«: 


CHICAGO, ... NEW YORK, .. CINCINNATI, .. ST. LOUIS. 


Fire nh Ceilings 


A FIREPROOF SUBSTITUTE FOR LATHING. 


—— (SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 





The following are among thi e Fireproof Bu sildings in which these 
ceilings have been put up: 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Offices, Topeka, Kas., 54,000 feet. 
The Tribune Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 55,000 feet. 
The Insurance Exchange, Chicago, 81,000 feet. 
Store of Martin ssi Esq., Randolph St., Chicago, 75,000 feet. 
ach Tile has separate attac hment to joists. Tongue and groove joints. Fastenings 


covered and invisible. No poi inting t ip required. Forms a continuous 
Tile surface, and ready for plas tering as soon as set. 


FLAT HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES, 


» Patent Soffit Tiles for beam protection. 


HOLLOW AND POROUS TILE PARTITIONS, 


Vy png, * 5 WALL FURRING, DEAFENING, 
. a ALE —— a COLUMN, GIRDER & ROOF TRUSS COVERINGS. 


ZZ Wj 4 
B06 “Sera rais lime D4 Sys Vii Ge ZA litre Ll ZZ be WA Wij - Cc 




































































ntracts taken in all parts of the United States. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 
A ection of Tile Ceilin Plastere _ 202 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. Telephone 377. 
- : a a. OFFICES Be j 69 Washington Street, NEW YORK. Telephone 7, Pearl. 
Patent Ju y Aio8b 


18 E. Front Street, CINCINNATI. 









Architectural Iron Works—Store Fronts, Columns, Lintels, Joist, Stairs, Roof-Trusses, 


Railings, Crestings, Doorsand Shutters, Jail Work.—Estimates furnis hed on Application. The W. E. FROST MFG CO. 
JU. PL. W ALTON &S tte M Manufacturers of 
MANUPACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF SAS H, DOORS, BLIN DS, 
IRON WOR K FOR BU I LDING PURPOSE S Stair Building and General Planing Business. 


NORTHWEST CORNER CULVERT AND HARRISON STREETS, Specialty, Hardwood Flooring of all kinds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANAL & 12th Streets, - CHICAGO. 


GEO. M. MOULTON, A. T. GRIFFIN, 
President. 








E. V. JOHNSON, 


Vice-President. Sec’y, Treas. and Gen’l Manager. 


PIONEERS IN THE INTRODUCTION OF FIREPROOFING. 


PIONEER — — C0. 





BLU ERGs as 


Contracts taken for the com- 
plete fireproofing of buildings. 
Special designs made on appli- 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE, 
SOLID & POROUS TILE, 


Sor Fircproof Floors, Walls, 


‘a cation. Building Tile deliv- 
Partitions, Roofs, Columns, 


hid ered and built in place in all 
Ventilating Shafts, etc. 


parts of the United States. 





View of sanigte: at Permanent Exhibit and Exchange of Building Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS, CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FIREPROOF ‘TILE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 


Orrice & Yarp: Cor. 16TH & “— Sts., CHICAGO, 


TELEPHONE 8483. Builder-Exchange Box 405, 


Factory on Hydraulic Basin, Ottawa, III, 
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‘The Llinois Brees Lumber Co. 


JAMES STINSON, Presipent. 
C. W. BREGA, Vick-PRESIDENT. 





Hollow Flat-Arch Tiles, for Iron Con- 


Q. JOHNSTONE, Sec’y & Treas. struction. 
an Flooring Tile, for Wooden Foists. 
) Ceiling Tile. Partition Tile. 


Wall Furring and Deafening. 


Column, Girder and Beam Casings, etc. 








POROUS TERRA- COTTA FIREPROOFING. 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR ENTIRE BUILDINGS. 











b igens following are among the Buildings in which the above have been used: THE PULLMAN BUILDING, Chicago; 
THE NORTHWESTERN LIFE INs. Co’s OrFices, Milwaukee; THE KNox County Court Housk, Galesburg, Ills. ; 

In Chicago, THE BROTHER JONATHAN BUILDING; PICKWICK FLATS; the ROOKERY BUILDING; the residences of 

N. S. Jones, C. W. Breca, Etc. 

™ This Company is tte SOLE OWNERS for the rights of manufacture and sale of POROUS 
aL ERRA-COTTA in the State of Illinois. 

— Office, 118 Dearborn Street, 





4 


WORKS AT Telephone 288. Rooms 52 AND 53, 
PULLMAN, ino Builders ae Exchange, CHICAGO. 





THE YOUNG & FARREL PETER E. POLI, 


Diamond « Stone « Sawing » Company. 





a oe 
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Carnie Piers § Interior Decoration. 


No. 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO. 








=, ~S 


Contractors for Cut Stone, Planed Vault Covers, Flagging, Coping, &c. Sole 
Agents for the Celebrated Brinton Green Stone. 

Unequaled facilities and stock large and varied, thorough 
organization and good work, and strict attention to every 





order large or small. Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 
_ ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and OWNERS upon appii- 
POLK AND BEACH STREET. S; CHICAGO. cation accompanied by business card. 








W. R. OSTRANDER & CO., 
21, 23 & 25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Speaking Tubes, Whistles, Annanciators, Electric 
Sse and Mechanical Bells. 

R j FACTORY, 
| De Kalb Avenue, 


GEO. F. BLAKE MFG. CoO. 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Public and Private Buildings and Manufacturing Establishments. 
For New Illustrated Catalogue, Address 





44 WASHINGTON STREET, 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET, wat J BROOKLYN. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. = Send lao ated 








STETTIN (czevar) PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Now being used by the German Government. For full particulars address. 


GERMAN ASPHALT MASTIC, &c., &c., &c. ERSKINE W. FISHER, 





QUALITY GUARANTEED. 18 Broadway, Welles Building, NEW YORK. 
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Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL IN USE. 


Over 100 different kinds. Suitable for Families, Hotels, Restaurants and 
Public Institutions. Laundry, Hatters’ and Tailors’ Heaters. Hot Plates, 
Warming Chests for Pantries, Hot Water Generators, etc. 


Onty A Marcu To Kinpiteit. No Coat. No Woop. No Asugs. No 
Smoxg. No Dust. No Lasor. No Dancer. No Opor. 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


Highest Award American Institute, N. Y., 1883. Silver Medal 
American Institute, N. Y., 1884. Gold Medal awarded Cr: stal Palace 
Electrical Exhibition, London, 1882. Highest Award for Motive power 


British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 


Reliable. No Boiler. Steady. No Coal. Simple. No Ashes. Compact. 
Economical. No Engineer. No Explosion. No Gearing Wheels. No Danger. 
No parts requiring frequent renewal. 





REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT—GIVING ITS FULL POWER 
IMMEDIATELY. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER (0,, 


76 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





New York and Philadelphia. 


TRADE *x MARK. 


The “Star” Portland Cement Works. 


Toepffer, Grawits & Co., Stettin, Germany, 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


Guarantee their entire production (about 240,000 barrels a 
year) to have the following Minimum Tensile Strength, 
if tested according to the official German regulations, on 
non-absorptive 4 : 





~~ | Minimum Breaking Strain. 
| Days’} Persq. |PerEng. 

| test. centimetre} sq. in. 
ead es Meera) | aaa ow 
Neat ‘‘ Star’? Cement, | 7 | 40 kilos. |568.9 Ibs 
d as |} so “ tpexx “ 
213.3 
do io }20 “%* [284.4 * 
1 Cement and 6 Standard Sand | 7 | 6 “ Ss.3 °° 
do do | a8 |xe “ __ [42.2 


“ce 


oO G) | 
1 Cement and 3 Standard Sand | i | 15 
2 


Send for Testimonials, Pamphlet, Directions for Testing, 
etc. 
GUSTAV GRAWITZ, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


Empire WAREHOUSE Co., 204 Market St., Chicago, Ag’ts. 





Barnes’ Patent Foot-Power MacuHINERY. 


Complete Outfits for Actual Workshop Business, Lathes for Wood or Metal. 
Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., etc. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


who have no steam power can save themselves money and facilitate their 
business by using an outfit of Barnes’ Hand and Foot Power Machinery. We 
have machines for ripping, cross-cutting, scroll-sawing, mortising and tenon- 
ing, forming edges, grooving, gaining, rabbeting, cutting dadoes and turning. 

Builders use our Hand Circular Rip Saw for the greater portion of their 
ripping in preference to carting their lumber to a mill within five minutes’ 
drive from their shops. The same is true in regard to scroll sawing, mor- 
* tising, tenoning, cutting stuff for drawers, boxes, etc. 

Builders using these machines can bid lower and save more money 
from their contracts than by any other means. 
Read the Following Letters from Builders. 


Crarence F. Leg, carpenter and builder, Morristown, N. J., says: ‘‘I have had one of your 
Hand Circular Rip-Saws for about three months, and am much pleased with it. Have done the 
ripping for 15 houses in that time, which is over forty miles through inch boards. Have ripped as 
high as 3-inch plank. Table is also good for rabbeting; have rabbeted all jambs and sawed all - 
drips for 200 windows.”’ 7 

Avex. Suigtps, Lima, Ohio, Sept., 1882, says: ‘‘A few days since we had some 150 small 
drawers to make for drug store; the steam power mill wanted 50 cents each for making them. 
With my foot power machinery I made them, and saved $25 above good wages on the job.” 

If desired, these machines will be sold ON TRIAL. The purchaser can have ample time to 
test them in his own shop and on the work he wishes them to do. Descriptive Catalogue and Price 
List Free. W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 448 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 








THE BOWER 
SHWER GAS TRAP. 


A POSITIVE VALVE SEAL; A 
SOUND WATER SEAL. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP, 
EFFECTIVE & DURABLE. 


With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SgAL Trap in the market. 
There is no other Trap so sure of retain- 
ing its WaTER SEAL; 
none that approximates 
it in the surety of the 
VatvE Skat. The 
Valve keeps its seat by 
flotation, and as com- 
pared with other Valves 
and Traps is little or no 
resistance to the outflow 
of water or waste. IIlus- 
trative and descriptive 

8-page pamphlet sent 
ree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers > 


Asbestos Flooring Fel. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 







For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
Clapboards, ete. 
Absolutely fireproof, and unexcelled for deadening purposes, 
In rolls 44 inches wide, Manufactured only by 
THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO., 
169 Congress St., Boston. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Archer & Pancoast ( 


betta en gt FL ees 


BOSTON, - - 12 West Street. 


CHICAGO, - 250 & 252 Wabash Ave. \ ELECTROLIERS and Church Goods. 











SWEZEY’S 


IMPROVED 


For Dweg..incs, 
With Automatic Catch. 


For Any Size of Shaft. 


GUARANTEED 





FOR ONE YEAR, 


M. B. SWEZEY, 
No. 120 20th Street, 


Curicaco, IL. 


REFERENCES: 


ARCHITECTS, 


John Addison. Treat & Foltz. 
L.B. Dixon. C. P. Thomas. 
H.S. Jaffray. T.V.Wadskier. 
C. A. Alexander. Silsby & Kent. 
Wheelock & Clay. J. J. Flanders, 
Cobb & Frost. Aug. Feidler. 
H. T. Kley. Adler & Sulivan. 
Baur & Hill. S.S. Beemen. 
W.L. B. Jenney. P. W. Anderson. 
A.M. F. Colton. W. A. Furber, 
John N, Tilton, Otto Matz. 
Holabird & Roche. C.C. Miller. 
Francis Charnley. 

Edbrook & Burnham, 

Cass Chapman, 

H. L. Gay. 


MEACHAM & WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 


UTICA AND LOUISVILLE 

















HYDRAULIC CEMENTS 














AND DEALERS IN 


Lime, Michigan and New York Stucco 
and Portland Cement, 


g8 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 434. 
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Western Etectric Co. 


CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 


ELECTRIC CALL BELLS; HOTEL ANNUNCIATORS; 
HOTEL FIRE ALARMS. 
flectric Gas Lighting for Private Residences a 
Specialty. 


BURGLAR ALARMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





+pEOSOTE - 
GRE STAINS 


FOR SHINGLES, 


CLAPBOARDS, FENCES,ETC 


SAM=CABOT 
LBY 

70 ae BOSTON 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR 








Hawley’s Laundry Dryer and Couveyer, 


Patented 1868, 1881, 1882, 1884 and 188s. 












































This Laundry Dryer by the late improvement of windows 
(as seen in cut) is made entirely light ; thus securing all the 
advantages of Sum Drying without dust or smoke. The 
experience of my patrons proves it to be the most simple 
and absolutely the best Dryer ever placed before the public. 
It takes but little room, is safe, and easily operated. 


The Laundry Heater which is a part of the system, is 
perfectly adapted to all the uses of the Laundry, as it heats 
the water for washing, dries the clothes in good light and 
air, and also heats the irons for ironing. Hundreds in use 
in this and othercities. | Send for circular. 


H. R. HAWLEY, 


185 Dearborn Street, Room ror, 


i; he M. etallic 
CENTER PIECE 
For C eilings 


Supersedes Stucco, and is Positively Unequaled. 


CHICAGO. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


WARREN BROS... 
47 and 49 West Lake Street, 


SEND FOR CUTS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Put into the White House by the U. S. Government. 
“F. E. CUDELL’S 


im PATENT SEWER-GAS 
il AND BACKWATER TRAP 





—FOR— 


y ] Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and 
cf ash-Tubs. 


204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 
Vai N a i 0) 


—; 


Piet ihe 
F = COUPLING 





HOW IO SECURE A GOOD ROOF. 


EAD why we were obliged to stamp every sheet of our 
Guaranteed Brands; every box of which we are importing 
under a positive guarantee. 








WING to the many cases in which our brands had been esti- 
mated upon, and inferior brands substituted, we were in- 
duced to bring out the sheets stamped, not only with the 
Name of the Brand, but also the Thickness. 


UR action in Stamping and Guaranteeing Roofing Plates exhausts 
our own means of insuring the use of first-class materials 
when required, It now, therefore, rests with the Architect 
and Builder to protect the Owner and Roofer by seeing 
that the sheets on the roof are Stamped. 


IRST-Class Roofing Plates, if properly laid upon the roof, 
should last from thirty to forty years, while the cost of same 
would be but little more then that of the inferior tin which 
has caused so much trouble and expense to all concerned, 


HEETS that are Guaranteed and Stamped are the only pro- 
tection to the Architect, Owner and Roofer against dis- 
honest competition, and the use of inferior material. 


It will cost nothing, however, to obtain full facts and 
samples, which can be had by addressing, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


525 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 90 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
202 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 








Unprecedented Success of the 


GIANT METAL SASH CTHAIN, 


Economical Substitute for Cord and Cable 
Chains for Hanging Heavy Weights 
to Windows. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 


Who absolutely control the only Automatic Machinery 
which feeds the metal into the machine, punches out the 
links, forms them into the chain, draws it out of the 
machine, and fests its tensile strength without any 
human hand touching it. 

Also Red Metal and Steel Sash Chain made in the 
same way, for ordinary use, where a cheaper article is 
desired strong and simple. Also Patented Fixtures for 
attaching to the sash and weight and easily and rapidly 
applied. Special attention paid to communications of 
Architects and Builders, and samples sent free of charge 


to any address. 
Try it. In use in all the large cities. 


Represented in Chicago and the Northwest by 
GEO. W. MURPHY, 
59 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 











READERS will please mention INLAND ARCHITECT 
when corresponding with advertisers. 
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: ‘INISHING WOODS. 
RICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. | 5%4stone— continued. a 
PRICES O . SRR RA occ cccackeveeese = 65 Mahogany, ag ee per lb. ib eccccce ooee = 20 
rac New York bluestone .......--e0eseeeeeeee 1 35@ 1 4°] Mahogany, St. Domingo, per 1b.. ° 2 25 
Cuscaco, Apnit 1, 1887. Marble ~ - ost nt Cuba, per Ib. EOP wie 12@ 20 
BRICK, Per M. Italian, veined. ..-. coccccccccccccceccccs _ 4 °°} Rosewood, per lb coccccccrccccerscccccoce 5@ 15 
CORDED pickancksscneapancoscntessecce $7 87%@ 8 12% en, esas sccccccevcccsccccccces 2 50@ : on oe 
‘ennessee, Knoxville .....+e+s+e++ oseoee : + N Ss, 4 
PRESSED BRICK. Vermont, white ......c.scscsscereeseceees 3 50@ 8 00 ere et i 
(Quotations furnished by manufacturers.) + ah sec cccccccccecesoecccoscessscesces 4 50@ 5 = 7" ene . y : eh —_ 
"hics o00@ rmodite... .. Cece cece rssrcoceserssserrs edwood lumber,...-cccceccccececcccccses 0o@ 
Cine on -eee See on eee - per aed a Slate: Redwood shingles—square, oe round, 
IGE sewers eeeeaceces > oe . . ue 
i TE os on:n cc vc'e's cabdocannae ce 16 00@ 22 00 ope. Vermont, per square : 6 so] y ers and bag. smal eee ae vee “A 
‘ “ MR RS te 25 00@100 00 a C008 SSCS SSoese Sov eroecoeceesoeee Sw eee panish Cedar..++eesee eocceee ecce aor gained 
Perth Amboy Oe es eSueceebure rere epener 50 00 Re va eee sca ted ea 13 50 a 
= a MOttled .....ccccccercee eee 50 00f pei Ti: “tg Apiaceae @ 6 corgia . 
Standard Purington & Kimbell ............ 24 00 er — ie a ete eae SF 7 en 4 8 ba Flooring : ; 
Indiana pressed, Purington & Kimbell..... 16 00@ 22 00 Black’ B <b go ests py veers @ 5° 50@ 5 80 ist & 2d Clear, 4 iN... .sseeeeeeeeereeees 35 00 
MOI oon acchsschancaucssonveasene saps ee 18 00@ 27 00 Pony Pen enee Pea Assiensisveserbeceer’. ast Gc ad CIEAT, OIDs. c0ce<sesns ccc = 35 00 
(Quotations furnished by Lockwood & Kimbell.) LUMBER, CAR 4 Si ja cannes cette eeeeeeeeeeseneceeees 33 00@ 35 00 
4 "s Exchz 50 So. Water St). 4 ° 
St. Louis preeed pben.cosese oceseesesscoyee a Bb nea eee 2, ater =p > Sy 18 sane ae 
Trenton pressed .......c..cscesssceceeeese 45 00] Pine, rst quality, clear........seeeeeeeeees $47 co@48 00 4 sensei cteeereee ye o0@ 3 = 
(en. eee er ceccccecce 65 00@200 00 co . —* we cccccccvcccece cccccees 42 we Cencateate: ZB Meo aoe cevcescccccces o0@ 
ils iz ss , UY cccccccccccscccccscccccos 42 — 
Philadelphia Prelded Cominion soe... PERORVEGRN SNA DaEeReseeNpes 12 50 1st ni clear 11%, 14 & 2 in........+++ 33 0O@ 35 00 
ote et TE I TES oe Siding : Georgia Cypress: 
Sabenuhes PEELE EE ILE GR Pine rerrrerrr rere etre eee 10 50@22 oo pt tng & 2d clear........ esse deelees a6 Ps 4 40 00 
SU aiacbs oebeesnvnckessndesbohbaass i : Shingles ........cccee seeesees-ceceeeeees 3°75 425 
“ enameled.......cecccccccccccers a: Shadi cue oakubioe neem 12 00@18 00 | Frame Oak Lumber and Timéer: 
Toledo, red common Laths: eek eal Baap aE RTE 23 — 25 00 
OP MOCK . case senseenwn Boos Se ae ca oh Oh he Wissiinons Swen ee adenew 18 MIME. 0... ecescccccccccercecsccccccccs 24 30 00 
PMEABIICK. 5 cass coucncenatewarsstenacans ed Shinoies : : 
CEMENT, LIME, ETC. Deri Cask. ne see cccceccccescccccscccccs ces : = : 40 PAINT, ETC. iin Per Ib. 
Chica: re) Lime wee . vhaettes OPP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee d E 5 
Wierensin “ Re ee: ee White lead (American).....+--s+e+e++-$ 7@ 7% 
Milwaukee, Utica, Louisvi Recetas rennin mer Ses ar esenesctesens a= Zinc, white (American) ..... scnsees eseee 8@10 10@ 12 
Portland ........ is EASA TUNER ION Senge —_ FU IRIE 28 50 ad ER ee er 2@ 6@ 12 
Keene’s coarse Bi hal aN Saba TO 20 OO 3052? F Red. be baa a ee peeeeveeacer — 40@1 00 
Pa GOO. oc cccconcoccccccccecccccccces 2200092 SOL qo #8}. ®©6©gsapnmurnnneOlOltttt(sCO[ Reed, Andlian (ENZUSD)..c0cccccecccceess 2 22 
ee rn HARDWOODS. on uaeaalenenan “@ 35 
ee CUEON ODP UNE... co 05506<cnad bacevce>> 20@ 25 (Quotations furnished by Holbrook Co.) So . — 25 
ce a 60 8 Walent. 260 0 4055 §8.ccssinccsecoscees 5 Bo oo | Green, Chrome ..... sseeeeeeees eee §=6T2 20 
Sand (lake shore), per yard ........ccceceee- 1 00@ 1 25 1% ‘and up... SS ee. 5 33 00@ 100 00 | Green, Paris.....-..+ eNStceenebsonseses a 35 
STONE Walnut, countertop.......--eeeeeeeeees 15@ 20 | Black, lamp......-..-+ ccc teense seneeee 8@ 30 
: a: - eR aE BONE AM oises wis cccnoens<ecesnw 30 00@ 3200] Blue, ultramarine...... esevcncceses coos 16@ 35 
(Quotations furnished by J. S. F, Batchen.) 2 aeahanape eran a eae i EEN 3 
B Per cubic foot. PEM TOUR sccvaasaenseosececscearese vans 40 00@ 45 00} Whiting (dry).....+.seseeeeeeeeeeee cece 1@ = 
ates, fetes blocks. _f. 0. b. cars, Chicago. | Maple, Set Od, FIN. sci ceccccccccscsae + 25 00@ 35 00 sao (Asetens}: co cceecceceereesace fo a 
Shee ansias 46a ccssubisemenne ) We ee ee ene 00@ 40 00 Sascics eee Seveseswes 
PETE sv ccvccoctncdsss¥asbuetensos és Oak, shite, BE, WAR: oo: ocsaseecns > oo@ a oo | Sienna, burnt...ccccscccces eccccccccers 9@ 16 
Hoosier deep blue Bedford ...........00e. 65 SMAI Soc cn.ccsacse wsaeseas cases . 35 00@ 40 oo| Umber, burnt.........eesseeeeeree ences 7@ 16 
“ OS i ers ee 50 | Oak, white, quarter sawed 45 00@ 50 00] Oil, linseed (raw), per gal Sewasieeee sens 38 
pee oasnsene bobbbasase ° 330 «= §0. 1 Oak, ved, 18 & 2d, F1N,...ci0cc0escccccee 30 00@ 35 00 sa — (boiled) ,** BO gene eeeeeenees = 
MONE ....00. : 49@ 50 BUC FEUD, ccc scccescssiscccseveces+ss 95 00@ 40.00) 2 pcuune : seeeeerecerees 
Paste Oolitic. ...+er.0e0-+0s phehesoaween 50 a. red, ap ecg paiachwneawere cess 40 00@ so 00 ee =. a we ScisevaeeReeente : > : pod 
CX 2d, TIM. cecscecccceccccess ’ SSSSTESR CSE SS 
SPUMROIEION OR COCK ooccccccciccecccoccces 20@ 25 Th, 13 &2 a 7 ons66: Sheenee nen «. 85 00@ go ne : 
NUT WORE cinvoncascoksebitecseess< 8 00 UGG PEE iRixscccacseussepecaases os 95 00@ 100 00 HARDWARE. 
a NE e's Sod Beth, Red; ret Beads... cvcccosvcsseese 25 00@ 3000] Nails: Per Keg. 
2, ee en eee eee 40@ 1 00 | Whitewood, 1st & 2d, 1, 1%, 1% & 2 in 26 00@ 3000] Spikes, wrought...... eilaajeniesaue's esas sae $3 40 
Sandstone—Promiscuous blocks : WAG 8 OL aM cass cs ccessccesc eeeee 3200@ 3800] Tenpenny, common ........cceeee. eee cece 2 35 
Hummelstown or Philadelphia Brown Stone 1 50] Birch, “A BSE DEscovesccccescencces< S51G0) ADT | (SIME. A Bispace sss sesscceriicccsewccsceves 3 10 
pv en Z So) Butternut, rst Go 2d, 2 in. ..csc-ccsccscces 40 00@ 4500] Lath, 3’s fine..... Res pomesianeiriseisint’ . 5 35 
NER aco nebh bbrsso<e ase eehesk Gouna =o 6@ 75 RUE BE MD. om sscnvsccgscccckonecns 45 50 00} Steel nails, 10’s to 60’S.....eeeeee eweeee sone 2 45 
NOR ccaucss co cccescepece ceccesccccccccs 55@ 65 Sycamore, NS MMOS shes caccesss oc cses'es 20 00@ 25 00 For steel nails add 10 c. per keg. 
— pee PND nn sncecnenssescne 1 25| Gum, ee ESE OC 9G, TIN... ccccecccosse 30 00M 95°60 For finishing-nails add $1.50 per keg. 
POLE pnbn ctbeencanncss ss :gemeneohise I 10 oe eee 35 00@ 


40 00 For casing-nails add 75 c. per keg. 





““ALDERLY.” 


“ALDARLY.” 
“PENN” OLD METHOD. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
SPECIAL GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES 


“ ALDERLY.” 

A choice quality of Terne Plate. Guaranteed to be BETTER than ANY 
Plate in the market that is sold 50 to 75 cents per box higher. The Iron is so 
PLIABLE it is impossible to break in working. Coating is EXTRA HEAVY. 
Nothing made anywhere equal to it forthe money. Send for sample box, and 
if not satisfactory, can be returned at our expense. 


“PENN” OLD METHOD. 
Extra Quality Hand Dipped 
Charcoal Roofing Plates. 

GUARANTEED to be coated with not less 
than 38 lbs. metal on each box of 20 by 28. 
Every SHEET rolled true to GauGg, not 
made Hgavikr to deceive the WEIGHT OF 
CoaTING. 

“ PONTY-MISTER”’ OLD STYLE 

REDIPPED, 




















which we have been selling for the last 
Seven YEARS, 
ARCHITECTS 

not familiar with the merits of these 
Superior Plates should send for samples. 
“PATTEN” METALLIC SHINGLES. 

Use only the ‘‘ Patten’’ Metallic Shingles. 
which are the Best. This has been proved 
by Experience. They make Bgst Roof, 
will not leak. Are ORNAMENTAL. Cost 
less than State. Can be REPAINTED ANY 
Cotor. Not only Enporsep by all Leap- 
inc ARCHITECTS, But Usep Over 
ALL OTHERS. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


GUMMEY, SPERING, INGRAM & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








A PERFECT ROOFING TIN. 


“OLD STYLE” 


BRAND ———— 
DOUBLE-COATED OR HAND- DIPPED 


ROOFING TIN. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
The Heaviest Coated =* Best Roofing Tin Made. 


EVERY SHEET IS HAND-DIPPED AND DOUBLE-COATED. 








QUALITY GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. 


ARCHITECTS pe ease reap THE FOLLOWING: 


MESSRS. N. & G. TAYLOR CO., PuivapEecpHia: 

Gentlemen :—The 20 boxes of IC 14x 20 Genuine Old Style double-coated 
were duly received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you 
check to balance, 

I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities and the rich 
coating of the Genuine O/d StyZe, as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As 
the building covered is my own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure 
the very best roofing that could be had. Having heard so much of Genuine O/d 
Style, 1 sent to you for a sample sheet, and also tested many other so-called re- 
dipped plates, but after careful examination and a thorough practical test I was 
convinced that the Genuine O/d Style was THE HEAVIEST COATED OF 
THEM ALL, not excepting the old MF brand. I state this injustice to your- 
selves, as you were the first firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly 
reliable guaranteed roofing tin. 

_ The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are 
delighted to work such tin, and should I want any more I will most certainly 
order from you. 

The stamping of each sheet with the brand of the tin, I consider a good idea, 
and congratulate you on your originality. To all those wishing a first-class 
rcofing tin in every respect I heartily commend the Genuine O/d Style double- 
coated roofing tin. Very respectfully, 

Corumpws, Onto. JOHN A. VIOLET. 


SAMPLES OF THE “OLD STYLE” SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 1810. === PHILADELPHIA. 
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E. B. MOORE & CO., 





MXIMDARS PATRNT 
* AIR BELLS 





FOR HOTELS, RESIDENCES, OFFICES, ELEVATORS, STEAMSHIPS, ETC. 


NO WIRES TO STRETCH! 


* 





237 Mercer St., NEW YORK, and 75 E. Madison St., 


& Co., 3d and Elm St., Cincinnati, O. ; 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





NO BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN! 
CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENCIES ‘Baldwin Mfg. Co., 245 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; J. B. Schroder 
M.N. Rowley, 52 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 


co PAR QUETRY Flooring 
— 


@ Wainscoting,etc.,and Agents 
for Wood Carpet,Fancy Bor- 
y ders, and Inlaid Har wood 


ish. Rooms Measured, Dia- 

m) grams made and Estimates 

aa given. Send stamp for book 
of Designs. 

= 48 Randolph Street, 


eee CHICAGO. 
The Largest of the kind in the world. 
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“YALE” 
LOCKS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 
ADDRESS : 
The Yale & Towne M anufacturing Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


OFFICES: 
CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. Boston: 224 Franklin Street, 
NEw YorK: 62 Reade Street, PHILADELPHIA: 15 N. Sixth Street. 














Lf[rowell & Bodwell== 


—— (,ranile Companies, 


DEALERS IN ALL VARIETIES OF RA N | | k 
« 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





Contractors for the stone work of the New Board of Trade, Pullman, Counselman, 
Gaff and Home Insurance Co’s Office Buildings, Chicago; North- 
western Insurance Co’s Office Building, Milwaukee. 


174 La Salle Street, Chicago, 11. 


GEO. F. BODWELL, Western Manager. 





E. G. Suumway, Vice-Pres. F. W. Barker, Treas. C. D. Braptey, Sec’y, 


BOUTON 


FOUNDRY CO. 


N. S. BOUTON, President. : 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


——AND GENERAL— 


Foundry and Machine Work. 





We also carry a large Stock of Beams, both Steel and Iron, and 


can make lowest prices. 





ESTIMATES MADE ON REQUEST. 








OFFICES AND FOUNDRY: 
2600 Archer Ave., near Halsted St., CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 8526. 








=== CHICAGO 
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Y OF PRESSED BRICK 
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FOR BUILDING FRONTS. 





OFFICE, 157 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Committee on Formation of State Associations—J. ¥. Alexander, La Fayette, Ind. ; 
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Minneapolis, Minn. ; H. Mc Don: ild, Louisville, Ky.; Geo. W. Rapp, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; G. B. Ferry, Milw: ite Wis. ; Sidney Smith, Omz aha, Neb.; G. W. Thompson, 
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HE convention of builders, which assembled in Chicago, 
March 29, 30, 31, and formed a national association, has 
by this movement taken a most important step in the inter- 
est of the public as well as the building fraternity. We had 
feared that because of the labor agitation of the past year, that 
the work of the convention might be misdirected, and tend 
to antagonize labor; but nothing was more unanimous than 
the effort to show the workmen that the best efforts of the 
builders was toward their direct benefit. As a convention, it 
was one of the best organized and conducted ever assembled 
in Chicago. The measures considered were looking toward 
an insurance fund for the trades, the establishment of manual 
training and trade schools, the review of the lien laws in the 
different states, the system of contracts, etc., all of which we 
pointed out as proper work for the convention months ago, 
and are glad to see that there is such an apparent uniformity 
of thought upon these great questions. 








HE officers elected are: President, J. Milton Blair, of Cin- 

cinnati, who made a decided impression upon the dele- 
gates, by his forcible arguments and critical handling of the 
different subjects which came up for debate. The secretary, 
Mr. W. H. Sayward, of Boston, whom the association must 
regard as its author, is a man of great executive ability, 
and possessed of a personal magnetism which makes every 
mana friend. ‘The treasurer, Mr. J. J. Tucker, of New York, 
is one of the best known among the builders of that city. 
As a board of directors, one member was chosen from each 
city which was represented in the convention, these directors 
to act as delegates at large. They are twenty-three in num- 
ber and are all representative men. 


HE work laid out in the way of discussion was introduced 
C in the shape of resolutions, which were submitted to a 
committee on resolutions, which arranged them so that they 
could be adopted and stand as the platform of the associa- 
tion. The work of this committee was well done, and the 
discussion which followed the committee’s report showed that 
every delegate was not onlyable to think, but had given much 
time and study to the different problems which lie outside of 
the figuring of contracts, but are equally important to the 
success of the builder’s business. ‘The visitors were most 
royally entertained by the Chicago Builders and ‘Traders’ 
Exchange, and went home well satisfied with the convention 
and its results. No association ever started out with better 
prospects for success, and this, the most important movement 
ever inaugurated by builders in this country, will undoubtedly 
have a strong effect upon general building interests. 


HE sudden collapse and fall of new buildings, especially 

court houses’ and others of a public nature, from no 
apparent cause but an inherent inability to stand up, has 
been, unfortunately, frequent in this country, and is popu- 
larly assumed to be a peculiarity of American architecture. 
While there should be no disposition to excuse or palliate 
such accidents, it may sometimes be instructive to learn that 
they are not wholly unknown in foreign lands. A remarkable 
illustration is given by the Vienna Bau /ndustrie Zeitung, the 
building being no other than the new court house (Justizpalast ) 
of Brussels, Belgium, an edifice which was finished about two 
years ago, and was believed to be a model of solidity, able to 
bid defiance to the storms of centuries. An entire ceiling fell 
almost without warning; soon another fell, and another, 
while threatening cracks and fissures opened, widened, and 
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branched in ceilings of rooms, halls and corridors, and excited 
the utmost alarm for a time as to the safety of the whole 
building. A partial investigation showed that the ceilings in 
some fifty-three rooms were insecure, and it was feared that 
the worst had not yet developed. It is thought by experts 
that the whole edifice, which rests upon a chalky formation 
penetrated with numerous water-bearing strata, is undergoing 
a gradual and constant sinking, due to the escape of the 
subterranean water. It will be remembered that a similar 
result was observed in London some years ago, where the 
pumping operations in connection with excavations for under- 
ground railways or sewers, occasioned some alarming settle- 
ments in adjacent buildings, due to the removal of the water 
from underlying strata. The subject is one of great interest 
to architects and engineers, and is to be investigated as 
thoroughly as possible. The Vienna Bau Jndustrie Zeitung 
remarks, much as American journals are wont to do: ‘It isa 
poor recommendation for Belgian official architecture that so 
important a building should be in such a condition of decay 
before it has been occupied two years.”’ 

EVERAL interesting articles have appeared in Za 
% Semaine des Constructeurs, on the use of asphalt as a 
cement in the foundations for heavy machinery, with a view 
to the diminution or entire elimination of the noise and shock 
produced by its operation. Since the year 1880, M. Malo, a 
mechanical engineer, has been experimenting with asphalt 
masonry, and has attained some remarkable results. In one 
instance a manufacturer in Paris had been threatened with 
damage suits by his neighbors, disturbed by the noise and 
jarring produced by his machinery. M. Malo was called in, 
rebuilt the foundations with asphalt cement, and there was 
no more complaint. Another case was at Lyons, France, 
where asteam engine of one hundred horsepower was ren- 
dered noiseless in like manner. M. Malo’s method is to 
excavate a pit for the masonry, to spread on the bottom a 
layer of melted asphalt mastic, at a temperature of 200 degrees 
(Centigrade ?) and to bed in this the footing stones. The 
upper courses are then constructed of uneven stones laid in 
asphalt, and the joints filled solid with liquid asphalt mastic 
used as a grouting. This cementing material is not affected 
by moderate changes in temperature, and has a degree of 
elasticity which dissipates the jarring and noise of machinery 
and prevents its communication to the earth beneath. After 
standing twelve days, the masonry is ready to receive the 
machinery. To prevent any heat being transmitted to the 
top layers of the asphalt from a steam cylinder, or other very 
hot piece of mechanism, M. Malo advises to cover the top of 


the masonry with a thick layer of hydraulic cement. 

LATE number of Za Semaine des Constructeurs, 
A reproduces from a photograph by Albert Levy, a view 
of an interior, designed by Mr. E. A. P. Newcomb, architect, 
of Boston, Mass., and makes it the occasion for quite extended 
remarks on American architecture. The following extracts 
will serve as samples: ‘‘ If it has been said, ‘ Happy are the 
nations which have no history,’ we may add, by analogy, our 
congratulation to those which have no architecture. In this 
sense the American people are blessed, for in the specimens 
of their work which come to our view, it is difficult to distin- 
guish any characteristic of a style peculiar to this new nation. 
There is, indeed, nothing strange in the absence of archi- 
tectural canons in America, since there are no traditions ofa 
national art over there, and its designers are left to an inter- 


pretation more or less “ bizaire’’ of the artistic echoes which 
reach them from Europe. More quickly even than could be 


expected, these ‘ English cousins ’ show a marked predilection 
pe ’ & p 





for whatever serves to recall the more popular architectural 
styles of England, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and the ‘ Queen Anne,’ corresponding to our Louis Thirteenth. 
These are reproduced or suggested with varying freedom or 
accuracy, quite as largely in the suburbs of New York and 
Philadelphia, as around London or Birmingham.”’ 


HIS French journal points out in detail many features of 

the interior illustrated as properly characteristic of 
‘Queen Anne,”’ such as the paneled pier inclosing and fram- 
ing the fireplace, the square, single member, blocked door 
casings, the low, broad, beveled mirror over the mantel (we 
must doubt if beveled mirrors were known in Queen Anne’s 
day), the high, paneled wainscot, with square, uniform 
panels, artlessly repeated in vertical and horizontal rows, the 
plain, geometrically paneled ceiling, the portiéres hanging 
from an iron rod across an arched opening into the next 
apartment, also the somewhat stiff center table and the un- 
cushioned, bare wooden chair which keeps it company. All 
these it finds a sort of harsh anachronism in the light of the 
gas chandelier, with its globes of opalescent glass, and in the 
whole arrangement it observes a sort of ‘‘ primitive left- 
handedness,’’ possibly so intended. But on the whole, it 
considers such naive and healthy originality far preferable to 
the excessively proper conventionalities of modern French 
decoration, where individuality is smothered under the excess 
of rules and traditions. 





N amendment to the Chicago building ordinance was 

passed by the council, December 20, providing that all 
buildings hereafter to be erected, over ninety feet high, in- 
cluding appendages of whatever description, shall be built 
throughout of incombustible material. This does not pro- 
hibit the use of wood for doors, interior finish, etc., but the 
flooring boards must be laid down upon substantially solid 
concrete and the roof boards covered with incombustible 
covering. Churches and elevators do not come within the 
provisions of the amendment. This is one of the most sensi- 
ble and valuable ordinances passed in Chicago since that 
prohibiting the erection of frame buildings within the city 
limits. It remains now for the city building inspectors to 
see that the ordinance is rigidly enforced. It will be of 
immense benefit to the city as a city, as well as to individual 
property owners, an important factor in the future develop- 
ment of the western metropolis. 


i Semaine des Constructeurs announces the publication of 
a learned and important work in Paris, in the shape of a 
dictionary, biographical and critical, of French architects, an 
octavo volume of 800 pages and some 6,000 names. Some 
curious historico-architectural errors are noted and corrected 
in this work, such as the following: ‘It is not a little strange 
that until the end of the nineteenth century, people should 
ascribe the design of the ground floor of the grand gallery of 
the Louvre to Thibaut Ketezeau, although it is well known 
that Ketezeau first came to Paris in 1569, two whole years 
after this gallery was built. In like manner, Pierre Chainbige 
is usually considered the designer of the smaller gallery of the 
Louvre, and has been honored witha statue therefor, although 
he was but twenty years old and quite unknown to fame 
when this gallery was begun, and it was not till 1582, fifteen 
years later, that his name first appeared in official records, 
as one of the contractors for constructing the grand gallery.’ 
If the French find so much difficulty in keeping their 
architectural history in order, we may, perhaps, congratulate 
our busy nation that we have so little architectural antiqui- 
ties of our own to perplex us and distract our much preoccu- 
pied attention. 
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Building Contracts.* 


HE fundamental idea of a contract is the mutual agreement of the 
contracting parties put in writing for convenient reference in avoid- 
ing and settling disputes. If it is correctly drawn it will prevent the 

possibility of dispute, but if such a contingency should arise it must pro- 
vide for settling the dispute without litigation. A contract for building or 
executing any kind of work connected with a building is supposed to be 
such an agreement as the owner and contractor may make with reference 
to determining the rights of both parties. To do this it has always been 
thought necessary to bring in a third party, the architect who has drawn 
the plans and is engaged to supervise the work, and who, while not sign- 
ing the contract, is made a referee in it for certain defined purposes. It 
has been held by some that the architect, being thus recognized, should be 
a signing party also, and that his relation to the owner and contractor 
should be defined in it. Experience has not shown the necessity for it, 
and the use of an architect’s name as referee and for the identification of 
the specifications and plans, which always form part of the contract, has 
generally answered the purpose in view. 

The main defect, however, in contracts in which the architect is referee, 
has arisen from the difficulty of defining his duties as superintendent, and 
the failure to insert after his name, when defining such duties, the words 
‘© or his successor.”’ 

Admitting, therefore, that a building contract is sufficient if made by 
two parties only, and having the architect for referee for certain purposes, 
it is of the utmost necessity that the contracting parties agree as to the 
nature and extent of the referee’s duties and authority. 

And aside from this there are certain stipulations which it is necessary 
to make, because in the absence of them the common law would step in 
under certain contingencies which might arise in the execution of any con- 
tract, which would practically nullify its true intent and meaning, and in 
case either party should attempt to take advantage of it, would work to the 
injury of the other party. 

Many architects who have prepared printed forms of contracts for their 
own use have not always been mindful of this, and many of these stipula- 
tions have appeared to them to be useless verbiage, and have been left out 
of the contracts. ‘There are many who draw up contracts in the simplest 
possible form, only stating the names of the parties, nature of the work in 
brief, reference to plans and specification, consideration, method of pay- 
ment and time for completion, leaving all other matters to be settled by the 
law. This is all very well if the parties are well disposed and the work 
goes on without alteration, interference, interruption, accident, neglect or 
financial shortcomings. But in either of these contingencies the general 
law of contracts as accepted and interpreted by the courts—and it is 
pretty much the same in all the states — will be most likely to settle the 
matter to the prejudice of both or either of the parties. There are no laws, 
that I am aware of, defining what is most expedient in carrying on the 
various works on a building so that the many contractors shall work 
together in harmony, and that all the rights of owner, architect and con- 
tractors shall be preserved and the work executed with economy and 
dispatch, so that everybody shall get all that is due him at the right time 
and in the right way, and forfeit what is not due to him. In some states 
the law defines the rights under leases so clearly that it is only necessary 
for the landlord to give what is called a “simple letting.” In this he 
says that he leases such a house, such a time, to such a party, for such a 
sum, to be paid in such a way, and signs his name. Underneath this the 
lessee says he has hired such a house, such a time, from such a party, for 
such a sum, to be paid in such a way, and signs his name. The law will 
settle any dispute that may arise. But it will not do so justly in the case 
of a building contract. And moreover the law-makers in, I think, every 
state of this union have made what are called “lien laws,” especially to pre- 
vent the action of the common law in such contracts, making unknown 
persons parties to them, and tending to complicate the whole contract 
system. 

Now, these stipulations to which I have referred, are the numbered 
clauses that have always appeared in the blanks sold by law stationers all 
over the country, the origin of which is involved in obscurity, and they 
cover the ground pretty nearly. Yet strange to say very few of them have 
any clause referring to liens, or showing how the existence of liens is to 
affect the money payments. 

But most of these clauses have grown out of the peculiar nature of 
building contracts, which are different in their purpose from all others; 
and yet, while tens of thousands are signed yearly throughout the country, 
there is so slight a difference between the contingencies likely to arise in 
the execution of any two contracts, that there is little or no necessity that 
they should ever be varied in their essential particulars. 

And this brings us to a realization of the absolute absurdity of the 
system of contracts now prevailing, which is exactly the opposite one. 
The state of affairs existing today is about like this: a contractor for some 
particular line of business executes ten contracts in the course of a season’s 
work. They are on ten different buildings, and there are ten different 
architects for them. After the jobs are awarded to him, he is asked to call 
and sign the contracts, which are filled out on the architect’s blanks, and 
he is expected to sign a different form of contract in each case; and yet 
the materials and workmanship are the same in each building, and the 
conditions under which the work is to be done are very similar. One con- 
tract may have three pages of fine print, which he can hardly read without 
glasses, and another may have one page of coarse print ; and so they may 
vary through all the possible changes from one toten, In each case, it is 
is not expected that he will demur to anything ; but he is expected to sit 
down and affix his name. In some cases only one copy is prepared, and 
he is told that the architect will keep it safe, so that both parties can see 
it. In others it is prepared in duplicate, and he is allowed to take one of 
them. In others he sees that the owner’s name is not affixed, and when 
* Paper read before the Convention of National Builders by P, b, Wight, of 
Chicago, General Manager of the Wight Fireproofing Company, 


he asks if the owner will not sign his name, as an earnest that he has 
awarded and will abide by the contract, he is told that, ‘‘ In this office the 
owner does not sign contracts, but will write his name when necessary.” 
In some contracts the percentage to be retained is twenty per cent; in 
others, fifteen, and in others ten. In some, the architect is made the arbi- 
trator in everything, and his decision as to the construction of the contract 
and the valuation of extras and deductions is absolute and final ; in others 
he is the arbitrator in all things except a dispute over the value of extra 
work, and in that the usual arbitration by disinterested parties is provided 
for. In some, the time to finish is a reasonable one, in others it is an im- 
possible one. In some he is obliged to insure his work, in others the 
owner agrees to insure it. But I have now exceeded my ten contracts, 
though I might go on toa hundred variations. I have seen a contract 
with heavy penalties per diem, for failure to complete within a given time, 
in which it is stated that alterations or additions to the design of the work 
shall not vitiate the contract, but that such shall be made without any 
allowance of extra time for doing it, and that the contractor must 
“increase the number of workmen ” for that purpose; and further, that an 
inspector may be put on the work at the will of the architect and expense 
of the contractor. Ifa contractor declines to sign the form of contract 
presented to him, his refusal is first regarded with astonishment. The archi- 
tect naturally thinks that his form, which he has taken so much pains to 
have printed in large (and small) type, is the quintescence of all that is 
technical, legal and just, and that he has guarded the interest of his client 
against every possible art of the quibbler and skin builder. He has im- 
proved on everything else of the kind that he has ever seen. And while 
the contractor may hesitate at first, he may be forgiven if he signs quickly 
thereafter. But if he should request the obliteration or modification of 
some clause, especially if it is a printed one, which denies him all right to 
manage his work in his own way, without detriment to any one else, it is 
likely to be taken as a personal insult. It is expected that if he goes to 
that office he must sign that contract without murmur. So he does sign in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. But his business sense tells him that 
he has signed with a mental reservation, and with a hope that it may all be 
for the best. In most cases, a conscientious builder consoles himself by 
saying, “ Those clauses don’t hit me.’ He knows, too, that the architect 
is an honorable man, and is trying to do right, and showing great zeal for 
his client, though in a mistaken way. He is pretty sure that he will not 
have any occasion to put his ironclad clauses into effect, or if he has, will 
not have the courage, or perhaps meanness, to do so. But for all that, the 
contractor has put himself into the power of two men to do him a wrong. 
One of them he may not even know, except that he is responsible. ‘The 
other may not be responsible at all. I am supposing an extreme case, and 
it is for illustration only. I do not say that the majority of contracts are not 
fairly and justly drawn up, even though they may all differ from one 
another. But the fault is in the variation. The fault is with ws, because 
we are too considerate of the feelings of others to protest against this 
irregular way of making contracts. I say, gentlemen, that it is unbusiness- 
like, and I appeal to you as business men, assembled for the purpose of 
advancing your business interests and improving your business methods, to 
take some action that will lead to the establishment of a uniform system of 
contracts. If one form will not answer the purpose, two forms may be 
used, or three. It may be‘desirable to have forms for different trades, or 
one form for a whole bullding and one fora part of a building; one for 
constructive work, and one for applied work, such as plumbing and paint- 
ing. Already the steamfitters and elevator cuntractors have their own 
forms, which are recognized—the latter at least—by the architects and 
owners. 

I have no desire to be harsh with our brethren of the architectural 
profession. I believe they are trying to do right, even though every man 
has a form of his own. He would not have it printed if he did not think 
it was a little better than his neighbor’s. But the mistakes of the archi- 
tects, regarding them as individuals and not as a body, are twofold. And 
here allow me to say that I criticise them as individuals, because in this 
department of their business they are acting as individuals and not as a body. 

In the first place, these gentlemen seem to forget what it means to 
have two parties toa contract. This is partly because they never heard 
what the contractor wants. He is considerate enough to wait until they 
present the contract to him for his signature. He therefore expects that it 
shall be fair in all its terms, and from this point of view common courtesy 
demands that it should be. But in many cases it is not, because it is 
drawn up in the interest of the owner, that is, the architect supposes that 
it is the interest of the owner to have it ironclad. Now, from the strictly 
business and legal point of view, he is right. There is an old theory that 
the architect is a sort of middle man or umpire to stand between the owner 
and contractor and see that both get their rights. ‘This is only a theory. 
It is not the fact. Itis not the law. It is notto the discredit of the 
architectural profession that it is not. The architect is the agent of the 
owner. The courts have so decided. He is paid by him, and only by 
him if he is an honest man. An architect’s certificate is as good in law as 
a bill of exchange, a draft or a promissory note. He is, therefore, doing 
his duty when he is looking after the owner’s interests. The contractor is 
doing his duty to himself by looking after his own interests. If he expects 
the architect to do this he is very much mistaken. It is our duty as a body 
to look after our own interests as contractors and material-men. We suffer 
from our own neglect. For while the architect draws the contract in the 
interest of the owner he does so because the contractor does not assert his 
rights, until it is too late. Being allowed by both parties to do so he 
should consult both parties and frame it in a manner intended to be satis- 
factory to both of them. The contractor should agree with the architect, 
as the agent of the owner, as to what the contract is to be, before it is 
ready for signature. But to avoid the necessity of this in every instance, 
we, as a body of contractors, should agree with the body of architects as to 
what all forms of contracts should be. And that is the gist of the whole 
matter. 

In the second place the architects, as I have said, do not act in concert. 
Each one is a law unto himself, He lays down the law as to the practice 
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in his own office and expects everyone doing business there to comply 
with it. He does not think of the position in which the builder is placed, 
often a very embarrassing one. But the way out of this position is open 
and clear for him. Several years since, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, having local chapters extending from San Francisco to Boston, made 
an effort to unify the whole contract system. ‘The institute acted, as it 
supposed, for the benefit of the whole profession, and expected that its 
decision would be generally adopted. It was not in the position of one 
architect, zealous for the interests of one owner. It took a large and 
liberal view of the whole subject, and I think it consulted the wishes of 
many contractors and builders at the time. The labors of a special com- 
mittee of its Board of Trustees extend through nearly a year. It compared 
all the forms of contracts that could be obtained, and employed legal 
talent to assist in its deliberations. The result was a published form of 
contract, which I think has been generally accepted where presented to 
contractors. 

If the architects would accept and use it I think there would be gen- 
eral satisfaction. There would, at any rate, be that unity of practice 
which seems so desirable. But what is most remarkable is that, while 
before its adoption the legal forms of the stationery were generally used, 
since its adoption there has been, in the west at least, a greater diversity 
in contracts as drawn by the architects than ever before. 

I think the time has now arrived for the contractors to take some action. 
This is our first opportunity, and we should embrace it and make it one of 
the topics for consideration at this convention. 

It is not my purpose now to define what a proper form of contract, 
which would be just to the contractor, should be; that would be matter 
enough for another paper. The institute form is a good starting point. 
But we may now decide how to go about it to come to an understanding 
with the other parties in interest. Heretofore the only effort to unify the 
contract system that has borne any fruit has been that of the American 
Institute of Architects, a body which, on account of its long existence, 
large and extended membership, and the very high standing of many of 
its fellows, ought to be respected, by its own members at least. But its 
work has not been generally accepted by the profession. I have a printed 
form of contract stamped as being adopted by one of the chapters of the 
institute (the Rhode Island chapter), which is a modification of the insti- 
tute’s form. This shows a divergence of opinion in one of its constituent 
bodies. It shows that the whole matter must be more carefully studied in 
order to receive a general approval. 

The Western Association of Architects has also taken up this matter. 
At its last annual convention a committee of fourteen on “ Uniform Con- 
tracis and Specifications’ was appointed, and this committee proposes to 
report at the annual convention in October of the present year. The result 
may be the official adoption of still another form of contract, one to suit 
the ideas of the western architects. 

As I have said, the architects, as the legal representatives and agents of 
the owners, have taken the initiative in this matter. We must not wait to 
be invited to confer with them, because we are the other party in all con- 
tracts. But the subject is of as much interest to us as to the architects or 
the owners. When a form is ever adopted which has the sanction and 
approval of the party of the second part as well as the party of the first 
part, and sanctioned by a national association of master builders and con- 
tractors, nothing can stand in the way of its general use. A form of 
contract, approved by representatives from the two bodies already men- 
tioned and this association, would be more generally used by the archi- 
tects individually than one adopted by themselves, for they would have 
some assurance that it would be acceptable to the builders. There would 
then be some hope for unification of practice ; and should they not employ 
it, we would have good reason to demand its use, and would be justified in 
refusing to sign any other form; while now we have nothing to suggest, 
and are powerless to take any firm stand as individuals. It would, there- 
fore, seem to me wise for this association to pass appropriate resolutions, 
which should appoint a committee to confer with the trustees of the 
American Institute of Architects, which is a permanent body, having all 
the powers of astanding committee ad interim, with a view tothe adoption 
of the form of contract prepared by it, or any modification of it which may 
be acceptable alike to owners and contractors. Also, that the Special 
Committee of the Western Association of Architects on Uniform Contracts 
and Specifications be invited to join the conference before taking further 
action. Such a procedure seems to me to be necessary in view of a possible 
divergence of ideas between the architects of the institute and those of 
the Western Association, and the want of any sanction from the builders. 
There is no use of establishing a uniform contract system, unless we see 
that it is one which respects the rights of the builder, and the builders insist 
on its use after it is approved. What it should not be we may be free to 
say now. What it should be we may safely leave to a wise and discreet 
committee. With these suggestions I offer the following resolutions : 


PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, It is desirable, . 

1. That all blank forms of contracts for building should be uniform 
throughout the United States; 

2. That such forms of contract, with the conditions thereof, should be 
such as will give the builder, as well as the owner, the protection of his 
rights, such as even justice demands ; 

3. That whenever a proper form has been approved by this association, 
it is the duty of every builder and contractor to insist on its use in every 
case; and, : 

WHEREAS, In a spirit of fairness the American Institute of Architects 
has framed such a form of contract as has seemed to it proper, and has 
asked its members to use it; and, 

WuereEas, The Western Association of Architects has appointed a 
Committee on Uniform Contracts and Specifications to report at its next 
annual meeting ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That a committee of ten be appointed by the president to 
confer with the Board of Trustees of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects, with a view to the adoption by this association of the form of con- 
tract adopted by the American Institute of Architects; or if the same 
should not be satisfactory to the committee, such a modification of it as 
would appear to them to deal justly with builders and contractors in gen- 
eral, as well as with the owners and architects. oe : 

>. That in case such a conference is had, the Special Committee of 
the Western Association of Architects on Uniform Contracts and Specifi- 
cations be invited to join the same before taking further action. 

3. That in case no further action is taken by the Board of Trustees of 
the American Institute of Architects, the special committee of the 
Western Association be asked to confer with this committee with the objects 
in view as expressed in this preamble and resolutions. 

4. That the committee report such forms of contract as may be 
approved by the conference for adoption by this association at its next 


annual meeting. 


National Association of Builders. 


First Annual Convention of the Builders of the United States. 


(COMPILED FROM THE OFFICIAL VERBATIM REPORT FURNISHED THE 


ASSOCIATION BY THE INLAND ARCHITECT AND NEWS RECORD.) 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


HE meeting was called to order, at 10:30 A.M., by Mr. George C. 
7 Prussing, who requested the delegates to take their seats—the differ- 
ent delegates together as much as possible,—and then said: 

Gentlemen,—As a citizen of Chicago, and a representative of its Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange, I bid you welcome to our city. Welcome at 
all times, but thrice welcome now in your capacity of delegates to this 
convention. You are sent here to lay the foundation of an edifice, which, 
when completed, will bear witness, we trust, of the business tact, modera- 
tion and wisdom of its founders, and be of benefit to all —not only to those 
whom we more directly represent, the Builders, but also to the mechanics 
and laborers engaged in the various building trades, and in the shaping 
and preparation of building materials. And if such be the result of your 
deliberations, who will say that it is not of use and benefit to the general 
public as well? Everybody is, or expects to be, a builder, at some time 
of his life, and the results of your labors will affect all directly or indirectly, 
immediately or remotely. Again, gentlemen, I bid you welcome. May 
your stay in this city be pleasant, so that you will ever recall with 
pleasure the first National Convention of Builders, and Chicago. And 
now, gentlemen, as chairman of the Executive Committee, appointed 
at the preliminary conference in Boston, I call you to order for the 
business in hand. The nomination of officers for this convention is 
the first business in order. You will please nominate a chairman. 

Mr. J. S. Stevens (Philadelphia) : You announce the business in order 
to be the appointment or election of a chairman and president for this con- 
vention. Nobody knows better than myself—having been one of the com- 
mittee appointed in Boston—as regards the labors that have been performed 
by that committee, and the valuable services that have been rendered thus 
far in our work by the gentleman who has been our chairman, and I think 
he is eminently the proper man to preside over this convention. I take 
pleasure in nominating Mr. George C. Prussing, of Chicago, to be perma- 
nent chairman. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. Prussing was unanimously elected chairman. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

We live in an age of organization. The necessity of organizing the 
building trades has been felt in the larger cities for a long time, and has 
resulted in nearly all of them in separate trade organizations. In two 
notable instances these local organizations have formed national associations 
holding annual conventions. I refer to the National Plumbers’ and Paint- 
ers’ Associations. After the local trade organizations had existed for some 
time the necessity of forming central bodies in each of the larger cities 
became apparent, there being many questions of common interest to be 
dealt with, and for the transaction of the current business of the day with 
one another. This resulted in the formation of Builders’ Exchanges under 
various names and titles. The next step is naturally the establishment of 
a National Association of these various local exchanges under whatever 
name they may be known. For a year back this idea has been urged and 
advocated. Boston deserves the honor to be known as its birthplace, and 
Wm. H. Sayward as its apostle. At his request a conference of represen- 
tatives of ten cities met there in January last and took the preliminary 
steps for this convention. You all know the tenor of resolutions there 
passed. Your presence in this convention is the result. You are now 
assembled as the first National Convention of Builders. It has never been 
intended to give these National Conventions legislative powers; their 
action must rather be advisory in its character. There are a number of 
questions which must be dealt with by the local organizations, but there 
are also a large number on which the interchange of ideas and experience 
by the various sections of this large country cannot help but be of the 
greatest benefit to all. You have met to secure uniformity of action by 
recommendations to local exchanges through a central body in matters 
affecting the interests of builders in their relations with owners, architects, 
mechanics, apprentices and workmen generally. And in addition to this, 
our prime object, it is hoped that by the social intercourse naturally inci- 
dental to gatherings of this kind, and the extended acquaintance among 
the builders of the different cities various and lasting benefits will be 
derived. Let our meetings be harmonious, our intercourse pleasant; bear 
with your fellow-delegates, who, coming from another portion of this great 
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country, accustomed perhaps to entirely different circumstances and cus- 
toms, may see matters hereafter to be introduced to your notice for discus- 
sion in an entirely different light. 

You will now nominate a secretary. 

Mr. J. Milton Blair (Cincinnati): I move that Mr. W. H. Sayward, of 
Boston, be our permanent secretary. 

Motion seconded. 

Mr. W. H. Sayward: Gentlemen of the convention, I need not say 
that I thank you for giving me these arduous duties to perform, but I 
accept, with pleasure, and will do my best to carry out my portion of the 
work in the convention. I will ask Mr. J. Arthur Jacobs, of Boston, and 
W. Harkness, Jr., of Philadelphia, to act as my assistants. 

The President: ‘The next business in order for proper organization 
will be the appointment of a committee on credentials. 

Mr. C. H. Reeves (Philadelphia): I move that the secretaries and nine 
delegates be appointed by the chairman to act as a committee on credentials. 

After some discussion, the original motion was carried. 

The President: In pursuance of the resolution just passed I will 
appoint the mover of the resolution, Charles H. Reeves, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. J. F. Adams, of Baltimore [Mr. Adams not being present, Mr. Philip 
Walsh, Jr., of Baltimore, was appointed in his stead]; Mr. Ira G. Hersey, 
of Boston ; Mr. Isaac Graveson, of Cincinnati; W. J. Stapleton, of Detroit; 
John Burns, of New York; G. J. Grant, of St. Paul; J. B. Sullivan, of 
Chicago, and A. J. Muir, of New Orleans. The gentlemzn from Chicago, 
whom I selected, not being present, I will appoint in his place a second 
gentleman from St. Louis, John R. Ahern. This committee will hold its 
session upon adjournment of this convention, and each delegation is 
requested, through its chairman, to hand in their credentials and copies of 
the constitution and by-laws of their local organization and the initiation 
fee to the national association of those who have not already paid it, the 
secretary being authorized to receive the moneys. ‘The secretary requests 
me to state that it will be necessary for every delegation, whether they 
have originally filled out their report or not, to present their credentials to 
the secretary now, so that an authoritative roll of members can be made 
out and printed, and should be in the printer’s hands as soon as possible. 
The committee will be in session right here. Is there any other business 
before this convention before adjournment ? 

A delegate: I move, Mr. Chairman, that we take a recess until 2 
o’clock this afternoon. (Adjourned.) 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The president called the meeting to order at 2:40 p.M., and said: The 
first business before the house is the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. 

The secretary read the following report : 

CHICAGO, March 29, 1887. 
To the Chairman, Officers and Members of the First National Convention 
of Builders : 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Committee on Credentials beg leave to offer the 
following report, and present the following list as the duly authorized 
delegates to this convention, viz. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: Thos. Simmons, 
So We Watterson. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs.: Thos. Mason, Garrett Dunck, John Laugenberger, 
Richard Smith. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.: D. A. J. Sullivan, Henry Oliver. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.: Daniel S. Wright. 

Detroit, Micu.: Thos. Fairbairn, W. E. Avery, W. J. Stapleton, 
Jas. Roche, W. G. Vinton. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: Thos. Downs, F. B. Long, H. N. Leighton, 
Geo. W. Libby, Herbert Chalker, F. S. Morton. 

BALTIMORE, Mp : John Trainor, John J. Purcell, Geo. W. Hetzell, 
Wm. H. Anderson, Wm. Ferguson, Philip Walsh, George Mann. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Geo. Tapper, P. B. Wight, Geo. C. Prussing, 
W. E. Frost, F, V. Gindele, A. W. Murray, J. B. Sullivan. 

Str. PAuL, Minn.: Edward E. Scribner, J. B. Chapman, E. F. Osborne, 
G. J. Grant, J. H. Fay oa S. Burris, J. W. Gregg. 

BurFALo, N. Y.: Chas. Berrick, John Feist, Chas. A. Rupp. 

CINCINNATI, pH J. Milton Blair, be Bi McCammon, I. Graveson, 
Jas. Allison, H. L. Thornton, J. C. Harwood, Wm. Schuberth, Jr. 

PHILADE LPHIA, Pa.: John S. Stevens, Chas. H. Reeves, D. A. 
Woelpper, Geo. Watson, Wm. Harkness, Jr., Geo. W. Roydhouse, Wm. 
Gray. 

CoLumbBus, Ou10: Geo. B. Parmelee. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.: Andrew Kerr, H. C. Lindsley, Jno. R. Ahrens, John 
H. Dunlap, Anton Wind, Richard Walsh, Wm. Gahl. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: John Martin, J. C. Adams, Fred Mack, G. 
Weaver, C. Bender, Wm. P. Jungclaus, Peter Rautier. 

NEw ORLEANS, La.: A. J. Muir, H. Hofield, F. H, West. 

Boston, Mass.: Leander Greely, Ira G. Hersey, John A. Emery, 
Wm. Lumb, J. Arthur Jacobs, Francis Hayden, Wm. H. Sayward. 

New York City: A. J. Campbell, A. G. Bogert, John Byrns, John 
McGlensey, Marc Eidlitz, John J. Tucker. 

Troy, N. Y.: C. A. Meeker. 

ALBANY, N. Y.: David M. Alexander. 

Worcester, MAss.: E. B. Crane, O. W. Norcross, Henry Mellen, 
O. S. Kendall, Robt. S. Griffin, Geo. H. Cutting. 

GRAND Rapips, MICH.: John Rawson, James Curtis, H. E. 
J. D. Boland, C. H. Pelton, W. C. Weatherly, C. A. Sathren. 

Sioux City, Iowa: Fred F. Beck. 

PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY City, Pa.: Geo. 
Francis, Alex. Hall, R. C. Miller, Geo. S. Fulmer. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.: Geo. R. Phillips, Richard Hayward, Geo, 5 
Ross. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


H. Kickheim, John T. Watterson, 


Doren, 


A. Cochran, Saml. 


Chas. W. Voshell. 
Thos. J. King. 


Your committee also recommend that alternates be entitled to seats in 
the convention, but to have no voice or vote except in the absence of a 
delegate. Respectfully, 

Wo. H. SAYWARD, Chairman for Committee. 


Mr. A. W. Murray (Chicago): I move that the report of the committee 
be received, approved and adopted. The report was unanimously 
accepted. 

The President: I hereby declare the names, as read, delegates, and 
entitled to seats in this convention. 

Mr. Stevens (Philadelphia): I would move, sir, that a committee of 
five be appointed on constitution and by-laws. 

Mr. Campbell (New York): I suggest that there be a committee on 
preamble, constitution and by-laws. 

The President: The motion now stands that a committee of five be 
appointed on a preamble, constitution and by-laws. (Carried.) 

Mr. George Watson (Philadelphia): I move that a committee be 
appointed to name the time and place of hotding our next convention, and 
nominating officers therefor, after the committee on by-laws and consti- 
tution make their report. 

The President: The first business in order, gentlemen, is the appointing 
of a committee of five on constitution and by-laws. I will appoint: 

John S. Stevens, Philadelphia; Edward E. Scribner, St. Paul; J. Milton 
Blair, Cincinnati; W. P. Jungclaus, Indianapolis; John Byrns, New York. 

Mr. Campbell: I now renew my motion to add the secretary and 
president to that committee. (Carried.) 

Mr. Watson: I renew my motion that a committee be appointed to 
name the time,and nominate officers for the next convention, after the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws have reported. (Carried.) 

The President: I will appoint on that committee George Watson, 
Philadelphia; Mare Eidlitz, New York; C. B. Crane, Worcester, Mass. ; 
J. C. Harwood, Cincinnati, and John Trainor, Baltimore. 

The Secretary: I move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the chair to act as a committee on resolutions; that all resolutions 
offered in this convention be read once and then referred without 
discussion to this committee, to be by them prepared collectively for pre- 
sentation to the convention for adoption. (Carried.) 

The President : How shall that committee be appointed ? 

A delegate: By the chair. 

The President: On this committee I will appoint Messrs. W. H. Say- 
ward, of Boston, John J. Tucker, of New York, William Harkness, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, James Allison, of Cincinnati, and Geo. B. Parmelee, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The President: If there are any present who have resolutions prepared 
for the action of this convention, it is now the time to offer them. Upon 
offering resolutions, such remarks as the mover may have to make will be 
listened to, but no debate indulged in until they have been reported back 
from the committee. 

Mr. Harkness, of Philadelphia, read a resolution referring to manual 
training and trade night schools. 

Mr. Eidlitz, of New York, read a resolution providing for life and 
accident insurance. 

W. H. Sayward, of Baston, offered a resolution. 

These resolutions were all referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Campbell: Preparatory to what I have to offer, I wish to say a 
word or two. This being the first step toward what we hope to be a 
decided and progressive movement, it is well that we should guard our 
steps so that no misunderstanding or misrepresentations may be made by 
those who do not approve cf ouraction. It is proper that we should stand 
before the world in a light that we can bear, and that we shall not be 
misrepresented by any shortcomings of our own; and with a view to that 
course we have,coming from the New York delegation, a form of preamble 
to the resolutions that may be adopted, which we wish to submit for the 
consideration of this committee. They were then read by the secretary. 


PREAMBLE. 


1. The interests of labor and capital are mutual, and should not, 
measures, theories or influences, be antagonized. 

2. With good will, unity of purpose, reasonable forbearance and full recognition of 
the just rights of every individual, success in business and the happiness of the social and 
family circle can be largely enhanced, if not wholly secured. 

3. It is not right, nor just, for one class of mechanics or laborers, skilled workmen 
or employers to endeavor by threats or dictation to encroach upon or ‘nullify the vested 
rights of another class, or any part thereof, nor of individuals. 

4. It is the duty and province of each class of producers within the great human 
family to employ its surest means and best efforts to ameliorate the condition of its 
individual members, endeavoring thereby to secure the best results and greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

5. Appeals to common sense, by conference and arbitration, upon all subjects of 
difference between contending parties holding conflicting ideas, with a view to avoid 
damaging consequences and disastrous results, should be the course pursued before 
heroic measures are adopted to cure evils compl: tined of, real or imaginary. 

6. In view of the foregoing expressed ethics and sentiments, we, the employing 
mechanics and tradesmen engaged in the building business throughout the nation, deem 
it our duty to organize for the purpose of sustaining the following code of principles : 


by any undue 


1. Law and order, defending liberty and the just rights of every individual in the 
earnest and honest pursuit of his vocation, be he employer or workman. 

2. The broad and just principle that all men are free to select their own vocations in 
life, and to pursue the same unmolested and without hindrance; and to dispose of their 
energies, skill and fruits of their toil, to whom, and at such prices as themselves, indi- 
viduz ally, may determine. 

3. Protection to the combined and united interest of labor and capital alike, as being 
each dependent upon the other, and neither one subservient to the other. 

4. All lawful and just measures which have in view the fundamental principle of 
ha urmonizing capital and labor ; appealing to reason before force is employed ; opposition 
to the direful and disastrous practices on the part of workmen, in recent years, which have 
so much disturbed and obstructed the building business and the currents of trade and 
commerce generally, tending thereby to destroy confidence; impoverish the working 
classes —_ atedly, and impair the prosperity of ‘business generally, 

5. All healthful plans and propositions having in view the education of all con- 
cerned and interested in our several callings, by teaching and learning the one great 
principle of justice to a//, in all cases, under all circumstances; and that all peremptory 

acts, arbitrary rules, despotic and unlawful powers, combined ‘and abhorrent means and 
force s, exercised by organization, or individuals, with the object of obstructing the prog- 
ress of business, and depriving workmen of their rights to labor, and to a proper and 
just reward therefor, or interfering with the rights of capital in its legitimate employ- 
ments for the benefit of its ow ners, are reprehensible in the extreme, and should be 
frowned down by every law-abiding ‘and order- loving American citizen, at all times, 
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6. The encouragement and promulgation of a well devised plan calculated to unseat, 
and, if possible, destroy the unfortunate hostile —— at times existing between 
employers and employés, labor and capital, bringing them together by the union of 
forces from the ranks of workingmen, and of employers, through conventions and com- 
mittees to disseminate knowledge and informatiun, give lawful and reasonable sub- 
mission to just and deliberate decisions; so that each man may reap the reward of his 
merits in industry and skill, and that not any, be they sluggards or drones, may prey or 


fatten upon the fruits and labors of the honest, industrious men of work. 
Unanimously approved by the delegates from New York City for 
presentation. A. J. CAMPBELL. 


The preamble was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
The session adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


President Geo. C. Prussing called the meeting to order at ten o’clock, 
and said: Before proceeding with the regular business of this convention, 
1 wish to announce that the secretary of the Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange will circulate amen you, and present each of the delegates with 
a little button, which we request you to wear while in this convention, and 
take home with you as a souvenir of the first Builders’ Convention, 
Chicago. 

The President: The following dispatch has been placed in my hands. 
Before reading it, I wish to explain that Washington City, although repre- 
sented at the first conference in Boston, was not represented on the floor 
of this convention yesterday, Mr. King being traveling at the time. He 
received this dispatch and presented it here this morning: 

Thomas J. King, Grand Pacific Hotel: 


You are authorized to represent the Master Builders’ Association, of this city, in the 
National Convention. Attested, \ “ip McCarthy, President. 
Vu. P. - , Secretary. 








A delegate: I move it be received, and that Mr. King be received as 
a delegate, and his name entered on the roll. Unanimously carried. 

The secretary then called the roll, there being 107 delegates present 
and 10 absent. 

The President: We will now proceed with the regular business. The 
first in order is the report of the Committee on Preamble, Constitution and 
By-Laws, Mr. J. S. Stevens, of Philadelphia, chairman. 

Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of theconvention: Your 
Committee on Preamble, Constitution and Rules of Order, have prepared 
their report. They have omitted preparing anything in the shape of a 
preamble, for the reason that the sum and substance of the objects of our 
organization are comprised in one of the articles we have prepared in the 
constitution: Secondly, that inasmuch as yesterday there were placed in 
the hands of the committee on resolutions, by Mr. Campbell, of New 
York, a Preamble and Code of Principles, and inasmuch as there have 
been other resolutions, and probably will be still more presented to their 
committee, from which they will compile and present here what we 
might term a platform, we thought it would be better to have that all 
embodied in one preamble and set of resolutions, rather than to hamper 
a document of this kind with a great deal of useless verbiage. Your 
committee have endeavored to boil this matter down, to get right down to 
bottom facts. Our object has been to use plain terms in order that “he 
who runs may read.’’ With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will read 
the result of our labor. My suggestion would be, gentlemen, that you 
will kindly refrain from criticising any one article, even in your own 
minds, until you have heard the entire paper read. 

Mr. Stevens then read the report of the committee. 

Mr. Campbell: I move the adoption of the Constitution and Rules of 
Order as presented by the committee. 

Mr. King (Washington): I offer as an amendment that the report of 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, as read, be adopted by 
sections. 

Mr. Campbell: I will accept the amendment. 

The President: If it is the unanimous consent of the house, Mr. 
Campbell desires to withdraw his original motion and accept the amend- 
ment. There being no objection, it has been moved and seconded that 
the report be read section by section, discussed and adopted seriatim. 

The motion of Mr. Campbell, with the amendment of Mr. King, was 
carried. 

Mr. Campbell: For the purpose of facilitating the business, as I 
apprehend there will be very little suggested by way of amendment, as the 
document appears to be particularly clear and lucid, I would suggest that 
the secretary read section after section, without further motion, unless 
some member may observe some point upon which he would like to have 
discussion, or upon which he would like to make an amendment, and 
upon such a separate motion can be made. 

The President: That will be taken as the sense of the house. 

The report was discussed section by section with very little change 
from the original reading, and the following is the constitution as finally 
revised and adopted. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This association shall be known as THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


ARTICLE II. 


The fundamental objects of this association shall be to foster and protect 
the interests of contractors, manual workmen, and all others concerned in 
the erection and construction of buildings; to promote mechanical and 
industrial interests ; to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable informa- 
tion connected with the building trades; to devise and suggest plans for 
the preservation of mechanical skill through a more complete and prac- 
tical apprenticeship system, and to establish uniformity and harmony of 
action among builders throughout the country. The better to accomplish 
these objects, this association shall encourage the establishment of builders’ 


exchanges in every city or town of importance throughout the country, and 
shall aid them to organize upon some general system that will not conflict 
with local customs and interests, in order that through these filial associa- 
tions the resolutions and recommendations of this National Association 
may be promulgated and adopted in all localities. 


ARTICLE II].—MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership in this association shall be established on the basis of 
associations or exchanges, as follows : 

Properly incorporated or duly organized builders’ exchanges, repre- 
senting collectively employers in the various trades concerned in the 
erection, construction and completion of buildings, shall be entitled to 
membership in this association upon application, and acceptance by the 
board of directors. 

Not more than one exchange in any city or town shall be admitted to 
membership. Individual members of exchanges thus affiliated shall be 
considered members de facto of the National Association. 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


The management of the affairs of this association shall be vested in a 
president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and one member at 
large from each city represented, who shall be named by the delegation 
from said city, who, together, shall constitute a board of directors. These 
officers and directors shall be elected at the annual convention, and at such 
election they must receive a majority of the votes cast. 

They shall enter upon their duties immediately upon the adjournment 
of the convention at which they are elected. 

They shall have authority to fill any vacancies that may occur in their 
numbers. 

The secretary shall be paid a salary for his services, to be fixed by the 
board of directors, and must be able to give sufficient time to the association 
to efficiently carry out its purposes. 


ARTICLE V.—DUTIES OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The president, vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer shall constitute 
an executive committee, and as such shall see that all orders of the associ- 
ation and board of directors are carried out. They shall have direct charge 
of the detail work of the association. 

The president shall preside at all meetings or conventions, shall act as 
chairman of board of directors, shall appoint committees, not otherwise 
ordered, approve all bills for payment by the treasurer and attend to all 
duties usually incumbent on the office. 

One of the vice-presidents shall act in absence of the president. 

The secretary shall keep record of all meetings, collect all fees and 
dues, paying over the same to the treasurer. He shall act as secretary of 
the board of directors, and render such service as may be proper for the 
good of the association, under the direction of the board. 

The treasurer shall receive all moneys from the hands of the secretary, 
giving his receipt therefor, and shall pay bills of the association from the 
funds in his possession upon approval by the president. 

The president shall appoint the following committees from the board 
of directors, viz. : 

A legislative committee of three. 

A committee on statistics, of three. 

A committee on resolutions, of three. 

An auditing committee, of two. 

And their duties shall be as follows : 

The legislative committee shall observe, investigate, and report to the 
board of directors, upon any proposed action by legislative bodies that 
may affect the interests of builders. 

They shall prepare such forms of legislation as they may deem wise for 
the best interests of the building trades, and present them either to the 
board or the association for action. 

The committee on statistics shall formulate plans for the securing of 
statistics of importance to the building trade, arrange for their dissemina- 
tion, and report the same to the directors. 

The committee on resolutions shall have charge of the prepara- 
tion of resolutions to be offered at conventions, and all resolutions sent in 
by members at large shall be submitted to this committee, for revision, 
before being offered to conventions for action. 

The auditing committee shall examine the accounts of the treasurer 
and report at the annual convention. 


ARTICLE VI.—CoNVENTIONS. 
Annual conventions shall be held at such time and place as may be 
decided at the preceding convention. 


Other conventions may be held if considered necessary by the board 
of directors, 
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ARTICLE VII.—REPRESENTATION AT CONVENTIONS. 

Each Exchange affiliated with this association shall, at annual or other 
conventions, be entitled to representation, as follows : 

One delegate at large, who shall be the director chosen at the preced- 
ing convention, and one delegate in addition for each fifty members or 
fractional part thereof. 

Each delegate shall have one vote, and may be represented by alternate 
or proxy. 

No delegate shall hold more than one proxy. 


ARTICLE VIII.—ADMISSION FEE. 
Every Exchange gaining membership in this association shall pay an 
admission fee of fifteen dollars ($15). 
ARTICLE IX.—ANNUAL DUEs. 


The annual dues for the ensuing year shall be assessed by each con- 
vention, upon recommendation of the board of directors. It shall be 
assessed per capita of membership in exchanges that have gained member- 


ship in this association or organization, and be payable through the officers: 


of the exchanges or organization. This assessment will be due and pay- 
able at the annual convention, and must be paid within thirty (30) days 
next ensuing. Default in payment of assessment shall forfeit membership 
and representation. 

This Constitution and Order of Business may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of all the delegates present, and voting at any annual con- 
vention, previous notice of such amendment having been mailed by the 
secretary not less than sixty days prior to said annual convention, to each 
Exchange affiliated with this association. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT CONVENTIONS. 


. Calling to order by the president. 
. Appointment of committee on credentials. 
Recess. 
Report of committee on credentials. 
- Roll call. 
. Reading of minutes. 
. Reading of resolutions and communications. 
. Appointment of committee to report time and place for next con- 
vention, and to nominate officers. 
g. Reports of standing committees. 
10. Reports of retiring officers. 
11. Reports of special committees. 
12. Election of officers. 
13. Naming of and election of directors. 
14. Unfinished business. 
15. New business. 
16. Adjournment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. P. JUNGCLAUS, 
JoHN ByRNs, 
Gro. C. PRUSSING, 
CHICAGO, March 30, 1887. 


CY ANP WD m 


JOHN S. STEVENS, 
EDWARD E. SCRIBNER, 
J. MILTON BLaiR. 


On motion of Mr. Phillips, the constitution, as a whole, was adopted 
unanimously. 

The secretary then read the rules of order, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Purcell (Baltimore): I move that a vote of thanks, by this Con- 
vention, be tendered to the Committee on Constitution and Order of 
Business. 

The vote was unanimous. 

The President: There has been placed in my hands the following : 
Geo. C. Prussing, Esq., President: Crncinnatl1, O., March 29, 1887. 

Dear S1r,—On behalf of the National Association of Master Plumbers of the 
United States, I extend to you congratulatory greetings, with cordial and best wishes 
for success. Hoping that your deliberations may be tempered with prudence, and that 
wise counsels will prevail, | remain, Fraternally yours, 

James Acuison, President 
National Plumbers’ Association. 

On motion of Mr. John McGlensey, of New York, the dispatch was 
voted, received and placed on file. 7 

The President: The next business in order is the report of a special 
committee, appointed yesterday, to select a place for holding the next 
convention. On motion, the committee report was received. 

E. E. Scribner (St. Paul): I would amend to make it the first Tues- 
day in January of 1888. 

Jas. Allison (Cincinnati): I hope this motion will prevail. If the 
convention is to be in Cincinnati in 1888, as one of the managers of Cin- 
cinnati’s one hundredth celebration, I bid you a hearty welcome. 

On motion, it was decided to postpone further discussion on the sub- 
ject until after recess. 

Delegate St. Paul: St. Paul wishes me to invite the delegations in 
January, 1888, in the city of St. Paul. 

Daniel S. Wright (Nashville, Tenn.): I was unanimously instructed 
by the Master Builders’ Exchange, of Nashville, to extend to you a hearty 
invitation to come down there this time, but as you have almost decided 
in another direction, I extend an invitation to come there next time. 


Mr. Stevens: Philadelphia has something to say, may be not this 
time, but the next. 

Mr. Trainor (Baltimore): The Maryland delegation came to this 
convention with one instruction, and that instruction was to use all its 
influence to get the next convention held in Baltimore. 

Mr. Tucker (New York): I wish to say that there is a place there 
(N. Y.) between two rivers that might accommodate tnis convention, and 
that would be the proper place to hold it. 

Ira G. Hersey (Boston): It seems to me that if we have our conven- 
tion in 1888 that some place will want us this year. I hope so. 

Adjourned until 2:30 P.M. 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The chair called the meeting to order at 3 p.M., and said: Inthe name 
of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of Chicago, I now extend to you 
a formal invitation to partake of our annual banquet, to be spread tomorrow 
evening at seven o’clock, in the main dining room of this hotel. There will 
be an informal reception from six to seven in one of the anterooms, and 
by seven o’clock we will be ready to sit down at the table. (Applause). 
Before we return to the regular order of business, Mr. Scribner, of St. Paul, 
has something to say to you. 

E. E. Scribner: Such of our number as were present at the preliminary 
conference in Boston will remember that the delegate from St. Paul 
endeavored to persuade those in attendance upon the conference that the 
better place for holding this, the next convention, would be St. Paul. 
Having failed, however, lamentably, largely, I think, because Chicago 
always gets to the front whenever she undertakes anything, and, possibly, 
also, because she has five or six delegates, while the St. Paul man was 
alone, and very modest, as you know, Having failed in securing this 
convention, some of our friends suggested as a compromise that the dele- 
gates, either before or immediately after this convention, would favor the 
people of St. Paul by making them a visit. Quite a number of our dele- 
gates to Boston, and a number of those who are now here, I am happy to 
say, have signified their willingness. I presume you have all been fur- 
nished with a formal invitation today ; at all events you are all invited here 
now to go with us at three o’clock Friday afternoon. A special car will be 
provided if enough signify their willingness to go. We will arrive in St. 
Paul Saturday morning in time for breakfast. We will try and make it 
pleasant during the day and evening. On Sunday, if it be necessary that 
we should do so, you can leave there at noon and get back here Monday 
morning. The cost of the whole trip, it has been estimated, will be about 
$25. Our secretary, Mr. Hansen, will be happy to furnish you with tickets 
at reduced rates, which have been secured for the occasion. (Applause.) 

The Chair: We will now proceed with the regular order of business. 
Is the committee upon place of the next annual convention and officers 
ready to report ? 

The committee on place of meeting, and officers, made the following 
report: 

Your committee will report and would recommend holding the next convention in 
the city of Cincinnati on the first Tuesday of February, 1888, and would nominate J. 
Milton Blair, of Cincinnati, president : John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia, first vice-presi- 
dent ; E. E. Scribner, of St. Paul, second vice-president ; W. H. Sayward, of Boston, 
secretary ; John J. Tucker, of New York, treasurer. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, Gro. Watson, Chairman. 

Mr. Allison (Cincinnati): On behalf of the delegation from Cincin- 
nati, and as a representative of the Builders’ Exchange of that city, I 
return thanks to the committee and the convention for selecting our city as 
the next place for the convention. 

On motion, the report of the committee was received and adopted. 

Mr. Stapleton: I move that the officers selected by this committee be 
elected by acclamation. 

Mr. Harkness: Would it not be proper to go into the election for 
president alone, and vice-president and secretary separately? It was so 
agreed. 

A delegate: I move that J. Milton Blair be elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 

The Chair: I wish to impress on the gentlemen the necessity of having 
the president of and in the city where the next convention is to be held. 
I will guarantee that Mr. J. M. Blair will serve you as well as I have done, 
at least. 

Mr. Blair was unanimously elected president for the ensuing year. 

J. M. Blair: It is not my intention to take the time of this conven- 
tion; but after the compliment passed upon me by your worthy president, 
it seems to me my bounden duty to make at least one sentence or two of 
a speech. Mr. President, I thank you for the compliment you have 
extended to me personally, in saying that I will make as good a presiding 
officer as yourself. We all know, gentlemen—and let me take this occa- 
sion to remark, that I do not know of an organization, nor a convention, of 
which I have been a member, where I have seen a better presiding officer 
than Mr. Prussing. If it is possible for me to be the one hundredth por- 
tion as good a presiding officer as Mr. Prussing, I will feel I have per- 
formed my duty properly. Again, gentlemen, I thank you, ax.d in this 
connection will reiterate what Mr. Allison, of our delegation has said, and 
thank you again, on the part of the citizens of Cincinnati, and especially 
of the building fraternity, in selecting the Queen City of the West as your 
meeting place. 

‘The Chair: The next business in order is the election of a vice-pres- 
ident. 

J. S. Stevens, Philadelphia, was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Stevens: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention,—The 
well-known modesty of our Quaker City, the city of brotherly love, and as 
some of my friends have added, now, of sisterly affection, from which I 
have come, I feel that you have honored our city and not the individual so 
much, because I feel myself really unworthy of the honor which you have 
conferred. In regard to the object that we have had in view in the organ- 
ization of this national association of builders, I wish to say a word. Here- 
tofore, gentlemen, we have all felt that the mechanic of our country has 
not received at the hands of the citizens at large, the recognition that he 
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deserved. We feel that it is high time that the people should know who 
we are, and what we are, and what we are doing. When I was invited 
from Philadelphia by our friends in Boston, to attend the preliminary con- 
ference, and expecting that I might be asked to say something in regard 
to the city from which I had been sent, I made it my business to ascertain 
by an examination of some statistics, what we were doing in the city of 
Philadelphia. It was something of this kind: By examination of the 
census of 1880, I found out this fact, which was really startling to myself, 
because it was a subject that I had not given much thought to, and it may 
be of interest to you. If you will bear with me, I will read it. I found 
that in 1880, according to these statistics, which are official, that there was 
in Philadelphia 146,412 dwelling houses; that they had an average of 
5-79-100 persons to the dwelling. In New Orleans, they had 36,347; a 
percentage of 5.95 persons. In Baltimore, 50,833; a percentage of 6.54. 
In San Francisco, 34,110; a percentage of 6.86. St. Louis, 43,026; a 
percentage of 8.15. Chicago, 61,069; percentage of 8.24. Boston, 
48,944; percentage of 8.26. Brooklyn, 62,233; percentage of 9.11. Cin- 
cinnati, 28,017; percentage of 9.11. New York, 73,684; percentage of 
16.37. Now that is a matter of interest. Then I went to our building 
inspectors, to ascertain what had been done in that line for the last six 
years. I found by an examination of our records there, that there had 
been 38,084 building operations. 24,672 of these were dwellings, which, 
added to the previous number, make a total at the first of the year of 
171,084 dwellings in Philadelphia. I then inquired of our building inspect- 
ors as to the value of these building operations. I learned there that each 
one of these comprised a single operation. A large store that we had built 
there, that had cost $300,000, was a single operation. Our churches, our 
factories, and our storehouses were all single operations and so down to 
the home of the mechanic, costing possibly $1,000. And I have thought 
$6,000 for each operation would be a fair average. But the figure startled 
me, and I said, ‘* No, I cannot go away from here with a statement of that 
kind; I will base it at $5,000.’ Well, now, $5,000 for each of these 
operations, makes a sum of over $30,000,000, that is received and 
expended by the mechanics of Philadelphia. Gentlemen, if we expend 
$30,000,000 in Philadelphia, what is spent in New York, Boston, 
Chicago—all over this great country? Gentlemen, $750,000,000 
would be a low estimate as to the amount of money that is expended by 
the mechanics who are represented here in the convention at this time. 
Think of it! A sum of money that will exceed the amount that is 
expended in many of our commercial exchanges or boards of trade. And 
we want, gentlemen, that the public should know this. We want them to 
respect us, and we want to respect ourselves. 

If these few words will make any of you go home from here feeling 
that you can lift yourselves up in your manhood, and that when you stand 
alongside of a professional man, or a storekeeper, or a merchant, that you 
are part and parcel of the interests of this country, that exceed in magnitude 
that which he represents, it will give you that much more self-respect, and 
you will receive in accordance as you consider of yourselves. So much, 
gentlemen, for the business that we do. Now, I ask you, let not our own 
dignity and our own self-respect—should it net be commensurate with the 
business that we do—men that represent the handling and the distribution 
of this large amount of money, should take their proper positions before the 
public. It is with a view to that that we propose that we shall organize in 
these different cities, such exchanges as have been spoken of. You know, 
gentlemen, the old adage—and it is a true one—that ‘in union there is 
strength ;” one individual in a city can accomplish but little, but if they are 
all united in one common cause, success is likely to attend their efforts, 
and it is for this kind of union that we meet. The question has been 
asked by some timid people, “‘ What is going to be your attitude toward the 
workingman ; do you propose to array yourselves in antagonism toward the 
employés?” I say, “‘ No, most emphatically no.” (Applause.) We want 
to appeal to the great mass of workingmen, the conservative element of 
the working classes, who today are led and ruled by a few demagogues in 
their own branches of business, and we want to teach them that we, the 
employers, are their friends and not their enemies. To illustrate that, I 
will simply say, that in the city of New York, I am informed, that they 
have a Bricklayers’ Association, composed of nineteen hundred members, 
and the average attendance at their meetings for the past year has been 
less than one hundred. Those one hundred men, the agitators, came there 
and made laws for the control of the nineteen hundred. Gentlemen, we 
want to reach the hearts and the sympathies of the eighteen hundred that 
do not go there, and let hem assert their power to sit down upon the one 
hundred agitators and acknowledge that we are their friends, and that 
their interests and ours are identical. (Applause.) I have been asked, 
‘* What further do you expect to accomplish by these exchanges?” May 
I map out to you just briefly the plans that have been revolving in my own 
mind, and in the minds of the directors of our own exchange in Philadel- 
phia, where an infant institution was incorporated in the year 1887—-so you 
know we cannot be very old—and we are now voting for an exchange 
which we expect to open with proper ceremonies on April the 7th in 
Philadelphia. We intend to have there with us probably five or six 
hundreds of the citizens of Philadelphia, the architects and builders, etc. 
After that is done, it is proposed that we shall send an invitation to the 
different trade organizations, asking them to send a committee of three or 
five as the case may be, to meet us at our exchange, when our board of 
directors will endeavor to show and explain to them the object of our 
exchange, and try then and there to inaugurate a movement that shall pre- 
vent in the future any strikes ; to try and teach them, if we can by moral 
suasion, that if they have any wrongs, that they should come to us as a 
brother man would go to another and say “ Let us confer together on the 
subject.” That is what we want to get at in that line. Next, we propose 
that we shall divide ourselves into committees; we have in our board 
probably ten trades represented ; two from each will get together and they 
will adopt each one, with his colleagues in the same branch of business, a 
form of specifications that shall be brief and intelligible to himself and to 
the rest of them. We then propose to call a committee of the chapter of 
architects, and submit it to them that they and us may agree, and thus 
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establish something that we have not had in Philadelphia—uniformity in 
specifications. We shall ask for a certain detail that we shall want pre- 
vious to making an estimate, so that we will make no mistakes. — 

Then we have a little scheme in our minds of this kind: We 
charge $200 as membership fees for the corporate members, and 
we limit them to one hundred, which makes a fund of $20,000. We 
limit our incorporated members to two hundred. They, with the corporate 
members, each of them pay $50 per year for the use of our exchange 
rooms, which are intended to be a down.town office, where a man that 
lives in a remote part of the city can receive his mail and transact his 
business. Before the expiration of the year, we expect to put up a build- 
ing that shall have possibly on the first floor, the Master Builders’ Exchange , 
National Bank; in the second, the rooms of the association ; adjoining it, 
a permanent exhibition, as you have here in Chicago. In the upper floors 
the architects’ offices; while on the top of the building (possibly the 
twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth story) with fast running elevators, we 
hope to have a dining room attached, so that a man can come down to that 
bank, deposit his money (and_he will have lots of it), and then he can go 
up in the exchange and attend to the business there ; up to the architects’ 
office and make another contract, and then up and get his dinner, and down 
off to his business, and all in a couple of hours. Brethren, all go home 
and do likewise. (Continued applause.) I forgot to say that I thank you 
( Laughter.) 

Mr. E. E. Scribner, of St. Paul, was then unanimously elected second 
vice-president, and spoke as follows: ; 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention,—Perhaps I should be 
all right, gentlemen, but for the natural embarrassment under which I 
labor, on receiving the unexpected honor (I believe it is customary to state 
that all honors received are unexpected), and from the further fact that I 
accepted today an invitation to dine with the delegation from New York, 
and from our worthy president, it can only be expected that I am too full 
for utterance. I hardly think it best to take up your time; you have 
important business before you. I will simply thank you for the honor con- 
ferred upon the Northwest through its delegate. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. H. Sayward was then unanimously elected secretary. 

Mr. W. H. Sayward: Mr. President, and Gentlemen,— If, after the 
conference in Boston, it had been decided to have elected or chosen for 
the position of secretary, another man than myself to try and get this meet- 
ing to come here for the first time, in order that a national association might 
be formed, I possibly should have felt a little hurt; for I have indeed 
devoted a great deal of my time for the last year to the study of this question, 
and to bring about this result; and now that it has been reached, it is not 
my modesty which makes me say that I would be very glad, indeed, if some 
other man could be found to take upon himself the arduous duties of 
secretary. But I really mean what I say, and there are probably many 
men right here in this room, who could fill the position a great deal better 
than I can myself. I thank you most heartily, and I will endeavor to 
do my part faithfully. (Applause.) 

Mr. John J. Tucker, of New York, was then unanimously elected 
treasurer, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have the honor to give the only nega- 
tive vote to this election, which has brought me to this platform, If I 
consulted my own feelings I would go further, and decline the proffered 
position to which you have so unanimously elected me; but in view of the 
objects that we are here convened to establish throughout this broad land 
of ours, it does not permit me to raise an objection to even taking the 
modest position of treasurer. My heart has been so full of the great needs 
of an association of this character for so many years, that I am ready to 
devote a little more of my fast passing time to the furtherance and benefits 
that may be derived from a body of this character. For twenty odd years 
past, it has been my wish that an association, embracing what now has been 
so clearly set forth as being the principal object of this convention be 
incorporated. I had the privilege, and the great pleasure of being at the 
conference that first called us together in Boston, out of which this con- 
vention grew. A few years past we, in New York, were in a very 
demoralized condition in regard to the organization of our various bodies 
of mechanical employers. I can see the plan of forming an association of 
master builders. We have now in New Yorka very effective association of 
that order. It has been said here that the unions are assuming numbers and 
not strength, and that a small percentage of the whole regulates or governs 
the mass of the body. That is true to some extent, but further than that, 
these members who do not give attention to the meetings are men engaged 
in their daily pursuits, and allow the work done there to be done by a few 
that are willing to do it. In our efforts for the better promotion of the 
interests of all, we have established an arbitration through a conference 
held with our men, and by that arbitration we cover all excuses that may 
arise in the prosecution of our work. For two or three years past that pro- 
cess has been going on, and has worked very satisfactorily to both sides. 
We have monthly meetings at which the members on the other side meet 
with us, and any dispute that may arise during the progress of our employ- 
ment is brought there for adjudication, and in every case that has arisen so 
far, they have been met and adjusted without any difficulty on either side, 
and perfect harmony exists. I look upon the very fact of our coming now 
to this national convention as being the commencement of a spirit of unity, 
that is likely to pervade our land, and that the success of the movement 
will grow; and from it, I think, you will find that the difficulty of our 
mechanics will be very much improved through the incentive that will be 
given from this body. And I hope in a very short time we will succeed 
in restoring the character of these workingmen to what they once were. 
The apathy that has prevailed in the minds of our employers throughout 
the land has been truly wonderful. There are many improvements in our 


processes of building that by the contact of this gathering we will learn 
to remedy, and show to the world that the builders engaged in the pursuit 
of erecting homes for ourselves, and business places for the community, 
will occupy a plane that they have long deserved. In regard to the posi- 
tion of treasurer, to which you have elected me, all I can say is that 
having but little time upon my hands, I would from that fact be obliged to 
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decline, but since you have seen fit to place me here, I will endeavor to 
perform the duties to the best of my ability, and hope that in their per- 
formance there will be nothing done to open up a charge for legal 
proceedings. I thank you kindly for the honor you have conferred upon 
me. (Applause.) 

The Chair: Under the constitution adopted by you this morning, the 
next thing in order would be the naming of a director from each city repre- 
sented here today, that director to serve as a delegate at large from that 
city at the next convention. In order to avoid confusion, and to give each 
delegation a chance of consulting with its members, it would be well to 
postpone the nomination of such directors until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Harkness, of Philadelphia, seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Chair: We are now ready to receive further resolutions that may 
be in the hands of the members. 

J. Milton Blair submitted a resolution on lien laws. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Campbell offered a resolution on the word “ Master.” 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Geo. Roydhouse (Philadelphia) submitted a resolution on uniformity 
of constitution and by-laws. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. E. E. Scribner (St. Paul) submitted a resolution on lien laws. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. W. J. Stapleton (Detroit): ‘There is a clause in our constitution that 
requires the Board of Directors to report to the annual convention a certain 
amount of assessment per capita for defraying the expenses of the National 
Association. Now, inasmuch as the officers that you have elected, or are 
about to elect tomorrow morning in the shape of directors, do not take 
their positions as officers of this association until after this convention 
adjourns, I move that the officers of this convention consult together as to 
what the probable expense will be for the ensuing year, and ascertain as 
near as possible the number of members of the different associations that 
are represented here, so that they may be able to report to us tomorrow 
morning a sum per capita to be assessed, that this convention can accept 
and adopt for the use of the incoming board. 

Motion was seconded and carried. 

A paper was offered by P. B. Wight, of Chicago. It is printed in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

On motion of the secretary, Mr. W. H. Sayward, the thanks of the 
convention were heartily tendered to Mr. Wight for his unusually able and 
interesting paper. 

The Chair: In the paper just read by Mr. Wight he states that the 
American Institute of Architects, and, laterally, the Western Association 
of Architects, are the only body that have striven for a uniform contract 
system. Doubtless those are facts as he understands them; but in order to 
make the record right, and put credit where it is due, I desire to say that 
the Chicago Master Masons’ Association, three years ago, made an effort 
in that direction. The result of its labors is embodied in a printed 
pamphlet, and if there are no objections, a copy of that pamphlet will be 
given to the Committee on Resolutions at the same time. 

Mr. Blair (Cincinnati): I understand that the Boston Master Builders’ 
Association were consulting on the form of a contract in January last, when 
we were there at the conference, and I would like to ask Mr. Sayward if 
anything was done to perfect that form of contract. 

Mr. Sayward: The fact as stated by Mr. Blair is correct, and we are 
still in conference with our society of architects, but have reached no 
conclusions as yet. 

It was moved and seconded, that the printed paper now in existence, 
and prepared by the Master Masons’ Association of Chicago, and the con- 
tract about to be prepared by the Boston Association of Architects, and any 
other papers bearing on that subject, be referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. (Carried.) 

Adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman at 10:30 o’clock. 

The roll call resulted in 104 delegates present and 16 absent. The 
following directors were then elected: 

For Cleveland, Ohio: Thomas Simmons. For Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Thomas Mason. For Charleston, S. C.: Henry Oliver. For Nashville, 
Tenn.: J. N. Phillips. For Detroit, Mich.: W. G. Vinton. For Balti- 
more, Md.: William Ferguson. For Chicago, Ill.: George C. Prussing. 
For St. Paul, Minn.: E. F. Osborne. For Buffalo, N. Y.: Charles Ber- 
rick. For Cincinnati, Ohio: James Allison. For Philadelphia, Pa. : 
William Harkness, Jr. For Columbus, Ohio: Thomas Kanauss. For 
Indianapolis, Ind.: W. P. Jungclaus. For New Orleans, La.: F. H. West. 
For Boston, Mass.: Leander Greely. For New York City: Marc Eidlitz. 
For Troy, N. Y.: C. A. Meeker. For Worcester, Mass.: E. B. Crane. 
For Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. C. Weatherby. For Sioux City, Iowa: 
F. F. Beck. For Pittsburgh and Allegheny City, Pa.: Samuel Francis. 
For Providence, R. I.: George R. Phillips. 

The Chair: We will now hear the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


To the National Association of Builders : 

GENTLEMEN,—Y our committee have carefully considered the resolutions 
referred to them, and offer the following as their report : 

The resolutions submitted were as follows : 

1. On attitude of employers toward labor associations. Submitted by 
the Boston delegation. 

2. On apprenticeship. Submitted by Philadelphia and New York 
delegations. 

3. On payment by the hour. By Boston delegation. 

4. On building contracts. By Chicago delegation. 

5. Onlien law. By Cincinnati and St. Paul delegations. 


6. On safeguards against accidents to workmen and others in the erec- 
tion of buildings. By New York delegation. 

7. On insurance of workmen against accident and provision of annu- 
ities to those permanently disabled. By New York delegation. 

8. On elimination of the word “ master.” -By New York delegation. 

9. On uniformity of constitution and by-laws for filial associations. 
By Philadelphia delegation. 

10. On uniformity of measurements. By Indianapolis delegation. 

The last three resolutions are returned to the committee with the 
recommendation that they be favorably referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The first seven resolutions are returned with the recommendation that 
they be adopted in the form of a declaration of principles, which your 
committee have prepared, preserving as completely as possible the original 
wording. 

In this connection your committee desire to state, that as the preamble 
offered by the New York delegation, with the suggestion that it be used in 
connection with and preceding the constitution, was mof so used, they have 
taken the liberty to consider that also, and report that they believe the 
— and suggestions therein contained are fully expressed in this plat- 
orm. 

Those portions of the original resolutions not appearing in this declara- 
tion (consisting mainly of reference to method of carrying out the 
principles or ideas involved), together with a draft of a uniform contract 
prepared by the Master Masons of Chicago, your committee recommend 
should be referred to the Executive Committee for their action. 


Declaration of Principles. 


First, This association affirms that absolute personal independence of 
the individual to work or not to work, to employ or not to employ, is a 
fundamental principle which should never be questioned or assailed ; that 
upon it depends the security of our whole social fabric and business pros- 
perity, and that employers and workmen should be equally interested in its 
defense and preservation. 

While upholding this principle as an essential safeguard for all con- 
cerned, this association would appeal to employers in the building trades 
to recognize that there are many opportunities for good in associations of 
workmen, and while condemning and opposing improper action upon their 
part, they should aid and assist them in all just and honorable purposes ; 
that while upon fundamental principles it would be useless to confer or 
arbitrate, there are still many points upon which conferences and arbitra- 
tions are perfectly right and proper, and that upon such points it is a 
manifest duty to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by associa- 
tions to confer together to the end that strikes, lockouts, and other distur- 
bances may be prevented. 

When such conferences are entered into, care should be taken to state 
clearly in advance that this fundamental principle must be maintained, and 
that such conferences should only be competent to report results in the 
form of resolutions of recommendation to the individuals composing the 
various organizations participating, avoiding all forms of dictatorial 
authority. 

Second, That a uniform system of apprenticeship should be adopted by 
the various mechanical trades ; that manual training schools should be estab- 
lished as a part of the public school system; and, that trade night schools 
should be organized by the various Jocal trade organizations for the benefit 
and improvement of apprentices. 

Third, This association earnestly recommends all its affiliated associa- 
tions to secure, as soon as possible, the adoption of a system of payment 
“ by the hour” for all labor performed, other than ‘piece work” or “ sal- 
ary work,” and to obtain the codperation of associations of workmen in 
this just and equitable arrangement. 

Fourth, That all blank forms of contracts for buildings should be uni- 
form throughout the United States. That such forms of contract, with the 
conditions thereof, should be such as will give the builder, as well as the 
owner, the protection of his rights, such as justice demands. That when- 
ever a proper form has b2en approved by this association, after consulta- 
tion with the American Institute of Architects, and the Western Associa- 
tion of Architects, we recommend its use by every builder and contractor. 

Fifth, The legislatures of the various states should be petitioned to 
formulate and adopt uniform lien laws, and every organization represented 
in this association is recommended to use its best endeavors to secure the 
passage of the same. ° 

Sixth, Architects and builders should be required to adopt more effect- 
ual safeguards in buildings in process of construction, so as to lessen the 
danger of injury to workmen and others. 

Seventh, We recommend the adoption of a system of insurance against 
injuries by accident to workmen in the employ of builders, wherein the 
employer may participate in the payment of premiums for the benefit of 
his employés. Also in securing the payment of annuities to workmen who 
may become permanently disabled, through injuries received by accident 
or the infirmities of old age. 

On motion, the report of the committee was received. 

Mr. Watson (Philadelphia): I move it be adopted as read. 

Mr. G. A. Cochran (Pittsburgh): In the name of the Pittsburgh dele- 
gation I would say that we have no objection to that resolution, with the 
exception of the last one read, referring to insurance guarantees. To that 
we do certainly object. I think it is entirely wrong for this association to 
offer such a resolution. I think the proper way is that every workingman 
should be responsible for himself, and should be paid sufficient wages to 
live on so he can put away something. This thing is simply putting a 
premium on pauperism. 

Mr. Adams (Indianapolis): Does the motion of our friend contem- 
plate adopting this resolution as a whole? If so I would offer as an 
amendment to take it up section by section and adopt it seriatim. 

Mr. Campbell (New York): I trust the amendment will not pass. I 
think it is palpable to the men of this convention that it must be that if 

we, who have not studied the details of these resolutions, undertake to 
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manipulate them now that we are going to get into an interminable turmoil 
here that will do us no good whatever. We do not suppose it possible that 
every resolution, and every word that is embodied in the report of the 
committee who have had to consider so various an amount of ideas and 
suggestions and avoid running counter to such obstacles as they would 
naturally find in the way. We cannot suppose it possible that such a 
report should be framed as to meet the entire approbation of a conven- 
tion of this kind. There is always a certain percentage of humankind that 
naturally kicks at everything, and it is impossible to legislate entirely for 
that class. I have such unbounded confidence in a committee of such an 
intelligent degree, that I am willing to concede that they know much more 
after digesting all the subjects before them, than I do about it, and I am 
willing to yield something of that which I may entertain in my own mind 
in deference to the labor and intelligence of that committee. 

I trust that this convention will not disturb the resolutions as they stand. 
It may be that some new resolution might be adopted to express what is 
desired, but if I may be permitted to make one single allusion upon a 
remark that has been made in this connection, I would say this convention 
cannot afford to go before the world with any sentiments expressed that 
are not of a liberal and far-reaching nature. (Applause.) The suggestion 
or idea that is embodied in the last resolution, and the one the gentleman 
has taken exception to, is one of those gigantic strides in advance and 
progress that is worthy of the intelligence of this convention, and I trust it 
may pass. (Applause.) We cannot be bound down by any narrow gauge 
ideas. We cannot possibly ignore the fact that there is another factor in 
the grand scheme which covers the whole broad question of building 
interests, and that factor is an important one. It is a fact that there are 
workingmen, and they must be recognized and considered. (Applause.) 
Now, sir, when we began the march of progress, by extending the right 
hand of generosity and liberality and kindly feeling toward the working- 
men what will be the effect? ‘The effect will be to attract them toward us. 
It must be so. What is the most desirable end to be gained? It is that 
the best possible feeling and understanding may arise and exist between 
the workingman and the employer. I have looked forward with a great 
deal of interest and anxiety toward the development, in the hope that it 
would discover some master minds, that would be able to deal with this vast 
problem, and solve this important question which exists today in our land, 
to our great vexation, that of the conflict between labor and capital. We 
need, for the success of ourselves, and for the development of ingenuity, 
industry and morality and comfort of our fellow citizens who are, unfor- 
tunately, so situated in life that they must work day by day for their daily 
bread, that they should be educated and that ihey be taught, and that we 
do all we can to impress them with the idea that our interests are mutual, 
and must be considered together. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have infringed upon the privilege of speak- 
ing to the amendment, but I trust not. I hope this amendment will not 

ass. 
: Mr. W. H. Sayward: If I may be permitted, as chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the resolution, I would say I have been delighted 
to hear what the gentleman from New York has said, because I feel that 
this is a day and place when just such sentiments as his should be spoken; 
because I know that they are in the hearts of everyone of us. But I do 
not approve of acting upon these resolutions, asa whole, for several good 
and sufficient reasons. We have here together a large body of men, some 
of us having thought of these questions quite thoroughly in all their details, 
many others who have not. I want, because I feel exactly the same as 
the gentleman from New York, to have the opportunity, as these various 
details are brought up, to explain to any gentleman who may not 
thoroughly understand them, what I believe to be the reason for and the 
reason why we should adopt them. I want to have an opportunity, with- 
out mixing it up in a bunch, all to be considered together. And in addi- 
tion to that, it is a more business-like way. I want to have an opportunity 
to reiterate when we come to this resolution in regard to the attitude of 
employers toward labor organizations, to say here in Chicago, the heart of 
the continent, and the widespread arena of listeners that we shall have, 
that I believe it is right for associations of employers to confer together 
with the associations of the employés upon questions that it is perfectly 
right and proper that we should confer upon. I want to be able to say 
that we have gone through with this convention having thoroughly con- 
sidered every word and every line of what we do or offer, and unless we 
take it up section by section we are likely to leave out something which it 
is best to consider a little more carefully. In addition to that, remember 
that all of these delegations from the various parts of the country are going 
home to their constituents, and they want to have something to report to 
those constituents; they want to be able to tell them in detail what has 
been done and what has been talked about, and if we consider this in the 
whole we shall not have the opportunity of saying all that we want to. 
Mr. Chairman, I support the motion to amend and discuss this section by 
section. 

Mr. Campbell: I would say that the remarks coming from the com- 
mittee have convinced me. (Applause.) 

Mr. Adams (Indianapolis) : I too, like to listen to our friend from New 
York, for there is music in his voice, and logic in his words, and for the 
very reasons that he gave sufficient in themselves to justify the mover in 
making the motion he did. I speak, not for the delegation of which I am 
a member, but only as an individual, and I would say that I could adopt 
the resolutions coming from the committee in the whole without a 
moment’s hesitation, but Mr. Chairman this convention is convened for 
the purpose of viewing the matter in all its phases. We come from all 
parts of this country where different conditions exist. What would affect 
the gentleman in New York, possibly would not affect us in Indiana, and 
it is for the purpose of the most full, free and complete discussion of the 
questions involved that I offered the motion. If this convention shall do 
nothing more than bring the interests of the employer and the employé 
closer together, whereby we can affect a more harmonious action, it will 
have accomplished much, and will have done a great and good work, and 
I believe Mr. Chairman that this conyention cannot afford to rush through 


now, at the last day, in the manner proposed by our friend from New 
York. They are the final results of the labors of this convention as 
embodied in these resolutions, and it is for a thorough and complete 
opportunity for all to discuss them that I offered the motion in good faith. 
Applause. ; 
The <a to take up and adopt seriatim was then put and carried, 
and the secretary proceeded to read the resolutions. ; 

Regarding Article VII, Mr. Eidlitz of New York said: I hope this 
resolution will be passed. It is, 1 suppose, hardly possible for anyone to 
bring out in his own mind such a scheme as he would have for himself. 
It is a matter of form, which life insurance people could determine, but 
in answer to our friend from Pittsburgh, I would say this, that what we 
mean by “ participating ” is simply that we might recommend our men to 
get their lives insured. I do not mean that we should go to work and 
insure every man in our employ, but when a man shows his willingness to 
insure his own life against accident, we, as the employers, should pay a 
certain part of that premium, How this is to be done will in the future be 
shown; that is the idea. ; : ; 

Mr. Osborne (St. Paul): There are some features in connection with 
insurance for our workmen which I do not think have received the con- 
sideration they should. In years past, we in America, have followed the 
general laws and principles in vogue in Europe, which were that the servant 
was dependent upon another. Our methods of doing business here in 
America have wiped out that word servant very largely, as we have seen 
before us here, there is a strong feeling that the word ‘* master” should be 
eliminated from all our proceedings, which means that the word servant 
should be eliminated. Now, in dealing with the matter of insurance, it 
has been considered that one servant was dependent upon another, and that 
the employer was not responsible for the accident to the servant which has 
been partially brought about by the negligence of some other servant. 
But the magnitude of our railroads and other enterprises has been such 
that what is ordinarily understood in the English language as a servant it 
makes him a master. I trust the matter of insurance will be carefully con- 
sidered and adopied. ; 

Mr. I. G. Hersey (Boston): While I think the principle all right, I 
think we ought to be very careful and not have the men think that we are 
going to compel them to come into this scheme. 

Mr. Cochran (Pittsburgh): I do not think that we ought to attempt to 
pay annuities for anybody, because I think that every workingman ought to 
feel that he is responsible for himself, but we do stand here today, and say 
that every man that works ought to be paid for his work; that he ought to 
be paid a good, fair wage, so that he can provide for insurance and pay for 
it. Every American mechanic is able to take care of himself, if you give 
him enough. 

Mr. Stevens (Philadelphia): Mr. Chairman, I think the resolution is 
exactly in accordance with the remarks of the gentleman from Pittsburgh. 
These resolutions are not obligatory; they are altogether in the shape of 
recommendations. 

Mr. Scribner (St. Paul): It is simply a business proposition. 

Mr. Graveson (Cincinnati): It seems to me that there should be no 
objection to this resolution, as it is not obligatory. 

After considerable discussion, the resolution was adopted as a whole. 

Mr. Scribner: My delegation requests me to move a vote of thanks to 
the Committee on Resolutions, and especially to its chairman, for the 
remarkably able manner in which they have considered, collected, and 
presented to this body, the resolutions offered by the various delegates. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Tapper of Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange, Chicago: 


Wuereas, This convention has, through the skill, intelligence and devotion of its 
officers, been conducted in a manner so perfect and thorough as to reflect the highest 
degree of credit on the entire fraternity assembled to organize one of the most important 
associations known to commercial economy ; and, 

Wuergas, The press has, through its intelligent and genial representatives, faithfully 
and generously given publicity to our proceedings, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates occupying the floor, extend our warmest thanks to 
the officers of this association for their unswerving courtesy and impartiality. And, 
further, be it 

Resolved, That we also hereby record our gratitude to the various newspapers for 
their kindness and faithfulness in rendering invaluable assistance by publishing to the 
world our proceedings. 

Wuereas, The Western Association of Architects have formulated a bill providing 
for the examination and licensing of architects for the purpose of regulating the designing, 
planning and erection of buildings in the interest of public health and safety, and placed 
it in the hands of committees to be presented bedore the legislatures of the different 
states for passage; therefore, 

Resolved, Vhat we hereby indorse such a measure, and recommend the members of 
the National Association of Builders to give to the architects of the Western Association 
and the several state associations of architects any assistance possible in securing the 
passage of such a law to secure greater safety in the erection of Candies. 


The resolution was accepted, and adopted unanimously. 

The committee upon per capita tax reported in favor of $2 for each 
member, and was generally discussed, and finally, upon motion, the report 
of the committee was adopted. 

The following dispatch was read from Cincinnati : 


J. M. Blair, Grand Pacific, Chicago, Ill. : March 31, 1887. 
Express to the Convention our very great appreciation of the high honor conferred 
upon our Exchange and city, not only in the selection of its presiding officer, but in 
locating its next convention in Cincinnati. We will endeavor to make you all happy. 
J. H. Finnecan, President. 


The following reply was read to the convention and ordered sent: 


To the National Association of Master Plumbers : 

_ GENTLEMEN,—Your kind message of congratulation is gratefully acknowledged. 
It is gratifying to know that the purposes for which this convention has been called 
meets with the approval of your association, and in accepting your cordial expressions 
and wishes for our success, we extend to you in return our heartiest thanks, and express 
the hope that all action by our two national bodies will be harmonious in all their 
attempts to benefit all classes connected with the building trades. 

Faithfully all, W. H. Saywarp, Secretary. 


The following resolution was offered by Chas. H. Reeves of Phila- 
delphia : 


The delegates to this National Convention of Builders, through their various chair- 
men, desire to express to the Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Eschoee, also to the 
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citizens, their appreciation of the hospitable treatment received during their stay in the 
city, in attendance upon the convention. We expected, of course, in coming to this 
beautiful city of the West, whose fame for hospitality has spread far and wide, to find a 
cordial as well as progressive people. We have not been disappointed. We find that 
the improvements les been far in excess of anything we could have conceived to have 
been accomplished in soshort atime. The lofty buildings, the fine banks, large churches 
should certainly be called the eighth wonder of the world. The Reception Committee, 
who have provided and carried out such varied entertainments, and on so generous a 
scale, deserve particular praise for their devoted attention. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be and are hereby tendered to the 
Chicago Builders’ and ‘Traders’ Exchange, and to the citizens of Chicago, for their many 
acts Sonica, and their boundless hospitality during their stay in the city. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Chicago Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange and be entered upon the minutes of our proceedings. 

Cuas. H. Reeves, Philadelphia. 

The following resolution was formulated by R. C. McLean, of THE 
INLAND ARCHITECT, and presented by J. S. Stevens of the Philadelpnia 
delegation : 

Wuergas, The Western Association of Architects has formulated a bill providing 
for the examination and licensing of architects, for the purpose of regulating the design- 
ing, planning and erection of buildings, in the interests of public health and safety, and 
placed in the hands of committees, to be presented before the legislatures of the several 
states, for passage ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we heartily indorse such a measure, and recommend the members of 
the National Association of Builders to give the architects of the Western Association 
and the several state associations of architects any assistance possible in securing the 
passage of such a law to secure greater safety in the erection of buildings. 

The resolution was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The following resolution was offered by president-elect J. Milton Blair: 

Wuereas, The press of Chicago have, with their usual enterprise, sent to this 
Convention their best reporters, and have published uniformly fair and full reports of 
each day’s proceedings, therefore be it 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the press of the city of Chicago, and 
that this resolution stand not only as a recognition of our appreciation of the courtesies 
extended, but a testimonial of our belief that the newspaper is an important factor in the 
success of the building interests. 

The following telegram was received : 

PitTsBurGH, Pa., March 29, 1887. 
To the President of the National Association of Builders, Grand Pacific Hotel: 

In the name of the twelve hundred members of the National Association of Master 
House Painters of the United States I congratulate you upon your first national conven- 
tion. I pray the Almighty to guide your deliberations, and offering you our motto, 
“Industry, Prosperity, Fraternity,’’ and persistent work for the good of our cause, and 
God speed, I regret I cannot be with you, 

Titus BERGER, 
President Nattonal Association Master Painters. 

The Chair: Do any of you know any reason why I should not now 
introduce to you your president-elect. 

Amid cheers, Mr. Blair took the platform, and said: If I was the 
presiding officer of this convention I should declare this proceeding out of 
order. The working of our constitution just adopted, is that the new 
president takes hold after the present convention is adjourned. Allow me, 
gentlemen, to digress a little, and say that I thank you for your personal 
compliment to me. I should like to meet the members of the new board 
of directors and the executive board, at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Three hearty cheers were then given for Mr. WH. Sayward, and the 
convention adjourned to meet at Cincinnati the first Tuesday in February 
1888. 

THE BANQUET. 


On Thursday evening, March 31, the Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ 
Exchange gave its annual banquet to members and guests at the Grand 
Pacific. The delegates to the convention and about fifteen Chicago archi- 
tects were present. The entire attendance was about four hundred. A 
very tasteful menu card was given to each guest. On its face was an 
appropriate design, by W. G. Williamson, of the Chicago Architectural 
Sketch Club. Mr. George Tapper, president of the Chicago Builders’ 
and Traders’ Exchange, presided, and after the excellent menu was dis- 
cussed, called the assembly to order and spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, Members of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange,—l 
greet you on this, our annual banquet. We have with us this evening, as 
our guests, gentlemen from other cities who are engaged in the several 
building trades, and in behalf of the Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange of 
Chicago, I extend to our honored guests a hearty welcome (applause), a 
welcome not of mere words, I assure you, but from the very depths of our 
hearts, and we hope that your brief stay with us has been as pleasant to 
you as it has been to us. (Applause.) During the last three days, gentle- 
men, we have been engaged in organizing a National Association of 
Builders. The foundation has been laid for a grand superstructure, 
which, I have no doubt, will be a great and lasting benefit to the building 
interests of this country. It has been said, “ Why should we builders 
organize for mutual benefit?” I answer, why not? Almost every trade 
combines for its mutual benefit. The railroads, the iron, the coal and other 
interests have strong organizations for their protection. The building 
interest is secondto none. (Applause.) Look for a moment and see how 
our cities have been built up in the last thirty or forty years. When 
I came to Chicago, in the spring of 1852, there were only 42,000 
inhabitants. Today we have at least 800,000; probably in this county, a 
miliion. Other cities all over this country have grown rapidly. Look for 
a moment at the amount of capital which must be invested in building 
every year. Our friend from Philadelphia gave us an idea of that yester- 
day. There is no cast of business men that have greater responsibility 
than the builders. The architect, to a great extent, must rely upon the 
integrity and ability of the builder for the proper execution of his plan. 
(Applause.) Delegates of the convention, I congratulate you upon the 
grand work that you have commenced, and may it go forward until it 
becomes a power that will be felt all over this country for our common 
interests. Gentlemen, again allow me to welcome you to our banquet 
this evening. (Applause.) 

President Tapper then introduced William H. Sayward, by remarking : 
Gentlemen, the first toast of the evening is ‘‘ Our National Association ;” 
and the gentleman who is to respond to this toast needs no introduction 
from me. Weall knowhim. My friend, Mr. Prussing, at the opening of 
the convention called him the apostle for our National Association. May 
I be permitted to call him the father of the National Builders’ Associa- 


tion? (Applause.) 
of Boston. 

Mr. Sayward was greeted with cheers as he arose and addressed the 
banqueters as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I rejoice in the privilege of speaking 
to the toast you have proposed, and I feel gratified by the honor you have 
conferred upon me. [| need not say to you how proud I am to be here at 
this time, and to feel that you know how dear this scheme, if you please to 
call it such, has been to me. How delighted I am to find that you, gentle- 
men, here in Chicago, appreciate all the effort, all the pains, all the enthu- 
siasm that have been put into it, and have met it with all the enthusiasm 
of your hearts and souls, as you have sent out to me and to all the dele- 
gates who have come here into your midst your hearty welcome and your 
enthusiastic hospitality. (Great applause.) Owing to the great pressure 
of work upon my hands, I have been obliged, for the first time, to commit 
to paper the words that I wish to say to you; for I have felt that it was 
due, in answer to a toast which for the first time has been heard in the 
United States, that I should say something that was worth saying, and that 
should have been considered at least a half-hour before it was spoken; and 
so, I may ask your pardon if I read to you a few words that have occurred 
to me as suitable to use in reply to the toast of your president, the 
‘National Association of Builders.’’ (Applause.) What a picture this 
title of our new association calls up as the mind flashes over the wide space 
of years that separate us from the time when first the foot of the white man 
touched the shores of this continent! We can seem to hear his ax 
ringing through the mighty aisles of the forest, as the first tree was felled, 
and the first timber was hewn to build the first house in this land, that was 
soon to be known as the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
(Great applause.) What mighty panorama is rolled out before us, taking 
in its gigantic sweep all the progress from that day to this, in that noble 
calling which we are proud to name as our own! We see the timid settlers 
building their log huts along the sea-girt shore, from the cold and rocky 
promontories of New England down to the mild and inviting regions of 
the more favored South. We see how these first adventurous habitations 
stand, bare and meager, hesitating in their simplicity, upon the shore, like 
mere specks against the limitless expanse which spreads out behind them ; 
and yet we know that from these weak beginnings, followed surely on that 
tremendous growth which has filled the land with life, and has built mighty 
cities all over this trackless wilderness, and bound them together with bands 
of steel. From the log hut of the pilgrim, which but poorly sheltered him 
from the cold blasts of winter, we follow on and on in successive stages of 
change and power, till here, in this mighty city of the West (applause), we 
gaze in wonder at those majestic buildings whose tops almost reach heaven. 
How wonderful the transformation and how great the change! Andinit, 
and through it, and as a most intimate part of it all, the builder stands. 
(Applause.) His form is seen in every change, his hand has followed 
every line in which the growth of our country has been written. The 
hand that modeled the first poor house on Massachusetts bay was rough, 
perhaps, perhaps unskillful, but it held the germ of power, and through all 
the manifold stages of advance we saw it gaining skill and strength, until 
at last, as with magician’s wand, it molds and fashions from some desert 
waste a mighty city in a single night. (Great applause.) Its firm grasp 
has wrenched the granite from its native hills, and by its skill has wrought 
it till polished shaft and column fling back the glitter of the morning sun. 
From towering forests, which at first were asked to yield but the roughest 
forms to meet roughest needs, have been fashioned wondrous and luxurious 
forms to meet the growing needs and tastes of men, till now, from east to 
west, from north to south, the country lifts within its liberal palm the 
bounteous exhibit of the skill of man. 

We, brethren, are representatives of the various callings that have been 
instrumental in this mighty work of wresting from the grasp of creation the 
elements and substances useful for the shelter, protection, comfort and 
satisfaction of humanity, in the form of dwellings and buildings for their 
life and work. Our callings are close down to the first need of man, and 
they must keep pace with his growth; they must stand ready to answer his 
demands and anticipate them. But we are not to forget ourselves, and 
while we are instrumental in building up the cities and towns and villages 
of this dear land of ours, and devoting our lives and skill to the perfection 
of our trades, we are not to omit the duty which we owe to each other as 
members of a common calling, and our duty to those intimately associ- 
ated with us in carrying on the business of building. Too long, too long, 
has this duty been neglected. Too long have we been unmindful that our 
individual interests will suffer if we do not unite these interests with the 
interests of others in the same calling ; and though we have delayed, and 
suffered because of the delay, it is not too late, and here and now in this 
great beating heart of the country, we have formed a noble alliance. 
(Applause and cheers.) From this central, life-giving source will flow 
through countless arteries a new life and power, which shall vitalize and 
strengthen all, both far and near. 

This, my brothers, is an era of associations. The various branches of 
industry are waking up to the good that comes from being associated 
together and knowing each other better. Let us not be behind them, but 
let our movement be as widespread as the country itself. Would to God 
that this era of good-fellowship, this era of hand clasping hand, among the 
various callings, had come thirty years ago. (Applause, and cries of good, 
good.) Then would this dear country of ours have been saved that awful 
struggle which drenched the land with blood, and in which half a million 
of our sons were slaughtered. ‘Then would have been saved the terrible 
sorrow and pain which still lingers in the hearts of thousands more. 

My brothers, let us hope that this new association of ours will fulfill 
even more than appears written in its constitution, and be the means of 
binding us together, north and south, east an¢ west (loud applause and 
cheers) in bonds of friendship ever growing stronger and stronger, for 
our dearest hope is always with this land of liberty. Its cause is ours, 
whether we be to the manner born, or have sought its shores in search of 
that freedom and opportunity which no other land can give. (Renewed 
applause and cheers.) To our country as to a mother, we come and lay 


You all know who I mean, William H. Sayward, 
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our offering at her feet, with the consciousness that the sorrows and trials 
and tears of the past have but built up for us a stronger country and a 
higher hope. (Applause.) 

Oh, Mother Land, though stained with blood, 

And wrenched with civil strife and feud, 

How beautiful thou art, how fair! 

And as the blood-wet strands of hair, 

Parted by glorious brows around, 

Do typify a strength new-found, 

So ’round thy form, a sturdy band, 

Thy reunited sons now stand; 

And raise their loving voices strong 

In one note all the shores along. 

Oh, Mother Land, our prayer to God 

Is that the stain of fire and blood 

May never more its purple trace 

Leave on thy fair and loving face. 

But if war’s fateful blast shall sound 

We pray that we prepared be found, 

Ready in one united band 

To fight for our beloved land. 


(Loud and prolonged cheers, and applause.) 


At the conclusion of Mr. Sayward’s speech, President Tapper intro- 
duced Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia, who, the president said, would like 
to tell a little story, apropos of Mr. Sayward’s remarks. Mr. Stevens came 
forward and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Of course you won’t expect me to 
make any extended remarks. I have exhausted myself in that line with 
my talk to the convention. But the fact of the president, the presiding 
officer this evening, saying that our Brother Sayward was the father of this 
National Association, has reminded me of a little story that I heard told in 
Philadelphia not long since, to this effect. It was about Christmas times, 
and they were about preparing the church for a Christmas festival. The 
ladies, of course, had that matter in charge, and in arranging for the decora- 
tion of the rooms they found one particular place that would be appropriate 
for a motto. One of the ladies said, ‘‘ Now, I will attend to that. I will 
get George to order the motto in the morning when he goes in town;” 
and she took the size of it, came home and told her husband, and he, as 
most business men, became immersed in his business and almost forgot 
his wife’s message, but like a careful husband, before he went home to 
this suburban town, he put on his thinking cap, and among other things it 
just occurred to him that his wife had told him to do this, but he had 
forgotten the size of the motto, and even the motto itself. So he tele- 
graphed home to his wife, and the operators were astounded when they 
received the following message: ‘‘ Dear George,—Unto us a child is 
born and a son is given. Nine feet long and three feet wide.’ (Great 
laughter and applause.) Now, gentlemen, it strikes me that if Brother 
Sayward is the father of this National Association, he has a son larger 
than that. (Renewed laughter.) I certainly, with the rest of you, tender 
him my congratulations on this occasion. But aside, gentlemen, from 
joking about this matter, it strikes me that we have entered upon a new 
era. In one of the planks of our platform, as we may call it, that we 
adopted today, the system of apprenticeship was spoken of, the system of 
manual training, and advice was given to local associations to establish 
night schools for the instruction of apprentices. Gentlemen, there is a 
field open for us that will make a revolution in this country. In the slow 
city of Philadelphia—we are slow in some things, but when we get moving 
we go way to the front—we have established there and had for years a 
technical school. It is called the Spring Garden Institute, of which your 
humble servant has the honor, and has had for years, of being one of the 
managers. We give there technical instruction, mechanical instruction. 
We take the student, and in one year we put him in the architectural 
drawing class; the next year we put him down in the workshop and teach 
him how to work the lumber and make the patterns. We send him the 
next year to the foundry and teach him how those castings are made. 
The next year we put him at the shop and we teach him how to handle 
the hammer, the chisel and the file, and how to finish up the casting. 
That has progressed to an extent that it has been adopted by our public 
school system, and now we have a mechanical school in our public school 
system. It has been introduced into the Girard College where we have 
1,500 students, boys ranging in ages from twelve to eighteen years. This 
is the work that is before us. The whole system of apprenticeship is 
changed. When you and I were boys at fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
we were sent apprentices and we worked at our trades, and probably boarded 
with our masters for four, five, six or seven years. Now the thing is 
wholly changed. A boy does not get his education in our schools until he 
is seventeen or eighteen years of age; we must supplement that lost time 
by giving him practical instructions as he goes along in the handling 
and use of tools. Gentlemen, I urge each one of you, more particu- 
larly the delegates who have come from distant sections of our country, to 
emulate us in this great work, so that a new era shall start forth in the his- 
tory of our country in regard to our mechanics in which we shall not be 
subject and subservient to the foreign labor that comes flipping into our 
country one portion of the year and goes back to the other country for the 
balance of the year, but in which we shall educate and have American 
mechanics who shall do the work of the country. (Applause.) Mr. 
Chairman, as you have broken in upon the regular toasts of the evening, 
I thank you for the opportunity and ask you to proceed. 

President Tapper: Gentlemen, we will now take up the regular order 
of exercises. The next toast is “ The City of Chicago.” Geftlemen, I 
want to introduce to you an intimate friend, who has been connected with 
the public works of Chicago almost ever since I have been here. I do not 
think there is any man in this city who knows more about Chicago than he 
does, and he no doubt will be able to give you a great deal of information 
in regard to our city: Mr. DeWitt C. Cregier. (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Cregier. 

Mr. Cregier spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Some two weeks ago, a member of 
your exchange called at my office and kindly invited me to this banquet. 


Being one of the Chicago kind, who tarely declines a free lunch (laugh- 
ter), I promptly accepted the invitation, expecting of course, to get a paste- 
board to get in. During the past two weeks, being a laborer, like the 
balance of this audience (laughter), 1 had forgetten entirely about this 
occasion, until today, late this afternoon, I met half a dozen gentlemen, 
who said, “ You are going to be at the banquet, tonight, are you not?” 
and all at once I thought of the invitation that I had received. I imme- 
diately went home, put on a clean dickey, and started for this tabernacle 
(laughter and applause), but how to get in, I did not know. All I 
received was a miserable piece of pasteboard—here it is (laughter), say- 
ing that this seat was No. 12 at a table. [ met the proprietor of the tavern 
out here, and he asked me, “ What do you want?’ I said, “I was invited 
here.” Being somewhat acquainted with our friend Drake, he let me in. 
(Laughter.) I had no ticket; no one sent me any, but here I am, gentle- 
men, and I notice by the programme that I am called upon to respond to 
the sentiment, ‘ Chicago.” And that reminds me, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, of reading, not long since, of an unfortunate man who stood on 
the scaffold, awaiting execution of the sentence that had been pronounced 
upon him, when the sheriff turned around and said, “‘ Have you anything 
to say before sentence is executed?” Being a bad man, he said “ No.” 
Whereupon a gentleman standing near turned around, and he said to the 
sheriff, ‘If the gentleman will allow me a portion of his unexpired time 
(laughter) I would like to address a few words to this audience.” (Great 
laughter.) The sheriff, in the goodness of his heart, said to the culprit, 
“ Would you like to have this gentleman say a few words in your behalf?” 
He said, “ No; I’d rather be hung.’”? (Renewed and prolonged laughter.) 
Gentlemen, if Chicago could speak, I verily believe that is what it would 
say to me tonight. But I have got a good text. The father of this organ- 
ization, this association of the United States builders, has said to you, that 
his labors have prevented him from doing justice to the toast, and he there- 
fore committed it to writing. So have I, being a child. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, the toast that I am required to respond to requires time and 
talents. (Laughter.) I mean that now—you needn’t laugh. (More 
laughter.) The one you cannot afford ; the other, in the parlance of quite 
a number of board of trade men whom I see here tonight, I am short in. 
(Laughter.) Moreover, gentlemen, to speak of Chicago one must observe 
the well-known characteristics of Chicagoans, reticence and modesty 
(laughter), when referring to their city. To this natural custom may be 
ascribed, in a large measure, the material prosperity and high moral stand- 
ing ofourcity. (Laughter.) This may seem strange to you, gentlemen, who 
hail from the great metropolitan centers of our country, and who doubtless 
are given to brag (laughter), and see more or less—more, I guess—of the 
wickedness of great cities. Do not, therefore, be disappointed if this ele- 
ment is lacking here. (Laughter.) We do not regard that as necessary to 
prosperity. (Renewed laughter.) We may, however, in behalf of Chi- 
cago, say that her citizens endeavor to keep abreast of the times—in other 
particulars—and meet the demands of a rapidly increasing and progressive 
community. Chicago, as a city, is but fifty years old this month. Nay, 
gentlemen, Chicago may be said to be but sixteen years old, since we may 
date our birth from 1871, when that awful calamity befell her which bap- 
tized her with fire, leaving most of her fair surface clad in the habiliments 
of a blackened ruin. But by the sympathy and aid of a generous world, the 
pluck, energy and indomitable will of her citizens, and the skill, courage 
and integrity of her builders, Chicago has risen to her present estate, and 
sits in her glory here at the northern limit of our commonwealth, a bright 
and shining star among the great cities of our republic (applause), 
earning the proud title of being the third city in population on the Amer- 
ican continent and the first city in the world in many branches of trade. 
(Applause.) Two score and ten years ago Chicago was a frontier town, 
graced with a few comparatively rude buildings and a few hundred people. 
Her street pavements were of the kind known as “ No bottom here.” 
(Great laughter.) Designed and constructed by nature, the drainage sys- 
tem of the period was a little off color, although fashioned by those dis- 
tinguished engineers, Long John and Mark Beauvien. (Laughter and 
applause.) Chicago water and beer supply was then of about equal pro- 
portions, but all somewhat limited. (Laughter.) But, Mr. Chairman, the 
master builders in every line came to Chicago; they came from the East, 
the South, the North and from the Old World, and have kept coming ever 
since, and will continue to come as long as such banquets as these are 
given. (Laughter.) A great many of them are here tonight to greet you 
builders from abroad, who, by your achievements, have beautified and 
adorned the cities of our country with the grandest edifices of modern 
times; and while we may fail to impress you with anything like grandeur, 
you will find no truer or more hearty welcome on any part of God’s green 
earth than you will with the builders of Chicago. (A voice, “ That’s so!” 
and great applause.) To attempt to recite the results of Chicago’s master 
builders would be tedious; besides, to go into detail might disclose some 
soft brick (laughter), poor mortar, defective stone and knotty timber; but 
it may be said of them as was said of one of your ancient bosses, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, if you would see the handiwork of the builders of Chicago, 
look all around you. (Applause.) Behold, gentlemen, Chicago’s busy 
population of 750,000 souls—just 50,000 less than somebody spoke of 
here a moment ago. (Laughter.) Look along her nearly 700 miles of 
streets and note the many stately edifices towering eight, ten and twelve 
stories toward the clouds, built upon staple foundations, although resting 
on the treacherous prairie soil of our locality. Cast your critical eye over 
the lines of these structures and you will find them plumb, square and 
level (applause), embodying in their majestic proportions strength and 
beauty, the legitimate offspring of wisdom. Nary a crack, Mr. Chairman, 
will be found anywhere, except, possibly, in the United States building 
(laughter), and there I think—and I am looking at Brother Donovan now 
when I say that—I think by careful investigation it will be found to be the 
long lost and much dreaded crack of doom. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, let your mind’s eye, if you please, delve below the surface 
of Chicago and see six hundred miles of water pipe, conveying more than 
one hundred million gallons of water daily to the houses and factories of 
her citizens, water drawn from Nature’s reservoir, covering an area of 
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23,000 square miles, and bearing upon its surface vessels which enter and 
depart from the port of Chicago, annually representing in the aggregate 
eight millions of tons burden. Speaking of water, Mr. Chairman, the 
amount used in Chicago is entirely exclusive of the beer and other fluids 
used daily. (Laughter.) The latter evidently is necessary to purify the 
water, which may be at times affected by the contents of five hundred 
miles of sewer. (Laughter.) From the presence of a number of glasses 
in the immediate neighborhood, and the black bottles here, I judge there is 
some doubt as to the purity of the water tonight. (Laughter.) Chicago 
too, may be called a city of bridges, as there are thirty-three of those use- 
ful links swinging across our river and uniting the three divisions in one 
grand metropolis. These bridges open and close from twenty-five thousand 
to thirty thousand times during a season of navigation, and each time they 
open there are from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand people waiting 
with patience until they are closed (laughter) ; and being an industrious 
people, as you know, Mr. Chairman, they utilize the time in cultivating 
what we call here “ bridge profanity.” (Renewed laughter.) It is a 
peculiar sort of profanity, I assure you. It differs very much from the 
profanity that you visiting builders indulge in (laughter), in that it is 
louder, longer and deeper. (Great laughter.) It is a sort of local art, and 
is said to be easily acquired by gazing into the Chicago river (laughter), 
which at one time was the home of the sportive speckled trout, but like 
the festive buffalo the trout have moved away with the advance of civiliza- 
tion. (Laughter.) Some one has said—I think it was Mr. Purington— 
that the water in our river is not calculated to improve the morals of men 
or fish. (Continued Jaughter.) Mr. Chairman, the domain of honest 
labor that requires the sturdy arm and practical eye of the skilled artisan, 
and the directing head of the courageous and brainy master builder, to 
rear our homes and factories, become the great conservative power which 
everywhere reduces chaos to a state of civilization. This assembly of 
builders from every section of our country must be of itself productive of 
great advantage to all concerned. The interchange of sentiment and ideas 
among gentlemen here will tend to strengthen, not only fraternity among 
men of the common profession, but will deepen a bond of union between 
them as strong and lasting, let us hope, as the union they make between 
brick and stone. (Loud applause.) May your organization be thus firmly 
cemented, the better to promote the progress and advance of the art to 
which you are devoted. (Renewed applause.) I ought to have said, in 
connection with what I have tried to say, that you folks that live abroad in 
the various cities, and which has been so eloquently and beautifully 
covered by the “father ” of this association—for he has traveled all over 
the country, I see, by his speech—that if you want any water all you have 
to dois to apply to Chicago and we will Tap-per. (Great laughter, and a 
voice: ‘‘ What’s the matter with Chicago?” Chorus: “She’s all right.’’) 
Yes, she’s all right. I want to say just one word more to wind up this 
magnificent effort (laughter), and that is, that I think I have stuck to the 
text “‘ Chicago ’’ just about as well as an eminent gentleman who recently 
visited this city from Boston, to deliver an address on American Culture, 
(laughter and applause) but who, either by accident or design, switched 
off and entertained his hearers with an account of the life and adventures 
of Richard III! (Renewed laughter.) Mr. Chairman, I beg to thank the 
gentlemen present, all of them, for their patience and condescension, and 
to the builders of Chicago I beg to return my thanks for the courtesy 
extended to me, which enables me to be here tonight to enjoy this elegant 
banquet, and this elegant mental affair. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Prussing: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may we never forget that 
D.C. Cregier is one of the builders of Chicago! (Cheers and loud 
applause. ) 

President Tapper: Gentlemen, I know you all want to hear some- 
thing of the Press of Chicago. The next sentiment is “The Press of 
Chicago.”” We have a gentleman here who always takes great interest in 
the Builders and Traders’ Exchange, and it affords me great pleasure to 
introduce him to you—Mr. J. C. Beeks, of the Chicago Times. 

Mr. Beeks responded as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I could have wished that this mantle 
might have fallen on some one more worthy to respond to the toast “ The 
Press of Chicago.” First let me say that it has been a source of pleasure 
to the press of the city of Chicago to report the proceedings of 
the first convention of the national builders held in this country, 
and to say to you further that they have tried to do their duty, and from 
the sentiment expressed by many of you I know you are satisfied they have 
done it well. As my friend Mr. Cregier has said, an example was set for 
him because he was a child in the art of responding to toasts, I wish to 
say that I want to take advantage of that example, because I am merely an 
apprentice to the master builders of this country, and I have selected my 
text and I will read my little piece. I want to say further that when I 
refer in this to master builders I mean a master builder in the sense in 
which it has been accepted for many years, and that is, one who is capable 
of building, one who is master of his profession and not master of his em- 
ployés. ( Applause.) And when I refer to the press as a master builder 
I mean it in the same sense, because the members of the press who are the 
senior members, who are the guiding stars of the press of this city and 
this country, are master builders in their profession and guide us in every 
work we do. Mr. President, permit me to remark, in laying the founda- 
tion for what I shall say, that the delegates present might never have 
heard of that magnificent pile of modern masonry, called Chicago, had it 
not been for that master builder known everywhere as The Press. Mas- 
ter builders who are here from the cold north, represented by the dual 
city, St. Paul-Minneapolis, where the press claims the master builder has 
more to do than at any other place in the known world; from the peren- 
nial sunshine of the south—New Orleans—where the glinting rays of Old 
Sol, at white heat, glance from the walls of architectural beauty; from the 
golden slope of the far West, where the Pacific winds play upon an enter- 
prising press; from the far East, where the center of civilization is sup- 
posed to have budded—if the press tells the truth—from even Boston; 
would not have heard of the greatness of Chicago, and might have located 
the first convention of the National Association of Builders at some less 





important village, had it not been for the press. As a representative of the 
press of Chicago I am glad that these delegates from everywhere have 
had an opportunity to see what the western builders—and the press—have 
done to create a great city. They have been dazzled when permitted to 
contemplate the progress made; when told of the millions of wealth by 
which they are surrounded; when advised of the growth of its business 
interests; of the enterprise of a people that have erected a great city upon 
a swamp; of the thrift of its merchant princes; of the magnificence of its 
palatial structures ; its railway interests; its suburbs; its splendid boule- 
vards and avenues; the rapid increase in population; the evidences every- 
where that Chicago is destined to become the metropolis of the country. 
And, that great master builder—the press—has had much to do in shap- 
ing the architecture, rearing the walls and perfecting the greatness of this 
splendid pile of masonry. A master builder is recognized as such, not 
only for his ability to rear a magnificent structure after plans prepared by 
the architect for his guidance, but because of his ability to comprehend 
those plans, and to skillfully weave together the crude materials which 
make up the strength, the harmony, the beauty, the stateliness of the 
edifice which grow in his hands from a made foundation to a magnificent 
habitation. Likewise, the press is recognized for its ability to rear a 
handsome structure upon even an imaginary foundation, the solid walls 
of which are indestructible, and its stately columns—symmetrical and 
beautiful in their architectural finish—that are the admiration of the 
world. : 

It is right that the press should be recognized as a great master builder 
by the representative master builders of the greatest country in the world. 
A master builder is supposed to be a great something, whether it is in the 
form of a man or a newspaper. It is expected of a master builder that he 
should be capable of erecting anything in the shape of a structure, from a 
log cabin to a marble palace. Andhecan. It is expected of the press, as 
a master builder, that it shall have the capacity to build the walls of public 
opinion so high that they will touch the silver lining of the clouds, and 
frame the destinies of men, cities, countries, upon a foundation that will 
withstand the shocks of time. And itcan. Master builders recognize the 
potency of the press, and are living witnesses of the fact that no great 
enterprise can succeed without the aid of the press, which is one of the 
greatest master builders of the age. The press recognizes the potency of 
the master builder, and daily records the fact that to him the world is 
indebted for the monuments of skill and industry which have characterized 
construction from the time the Grand Master Builder created the world 
down to the grand display of modern architecture which has made the 
Chicago of today. The master builder, in order to erect an enduring struc- 
ture, makes sure that his foundations are well laid, his materials carefully 
selected, the base firmly bedded, the superstructure erected in strict accord- 
ance with the plans, and the building made perfect as originally designed. 
When his work is completed he contemplates it with supreme satisfaction, 
it is good. 

Likewise, the press plants its foundations securely ; selects its materials 
with great care, rears its columns as solid as a rock, embellishes 
the beautiful superstructure, places the capstone on top, and then stands 
afar otf, and—permits the public to contemplate the edifice which it has 
erected. Sometimes the public says it is good, especially if it pleases the 
observing, criticising public ; but whether it pleases or not, it is the work 
of a master builder, and is more enduring than the monoliths of Egypt. 
Before the potency of the press was recognized as a master builder, the 
artisan engaged in the construction of buildings occupied a position of 
comparative obscurity. His crude efforts were rough. They were strong, 
perhaps, but not shapely. ‘They were uncouth and lacked stateliness. The 
stretch of civilization was so limited that the embryo master builder was 
unknown beyond his bailiwick, if in that, and the demands of civilization 
were to him an unknown quantity. He was apparently satisfied, and he 
might have slept on in ignorance of the greatness of a master builder but 
for the press. The pioneer of civilization, the press, went before him, and 
blazed the way from crude construction to the grandeur of modern 
building. It awakened the dormant energies and qualities that otherwise 
might have slept forever. It opened the highways, and raised them from 
pole roads to the granite pavements upon which the wheels of trade rattle 
today. It preceded the blaze of the headlight, and laid the ties upon which 
is the steel rail of the great arteries of commerce. It called into activity 
the latent energies of the master builder, and warned him that he was 
needed. It has opened the way for the development of the master 
builder. 

It demanded high art in the projection and construction of the modern 
building, and made it possible for the change to come from the crude 
artisan to the genius of construction. It made the master builder of today. 
The press did it. It made it possible for the master builder to achieve 
grander results than he believed to be within the compass of his vocation. 
It demanded strength, substantiality and durability as the successors of the 
frail structure that was the creation of the crude builder. It demanded 
harmony in exteriors and interiors, in place of the uncomely piles of 
masonry or lumber, in which there was not a point of symmetry to be 
discovered. It called for immunity from the devouring element in the 
shape of stately fireproof structures of modern times, with ventilation, 
elevators, steam heat, modern conveniences of every class. It demanded 
that the wants of modern civilization should be met, no, anticipated, and 
that the magnificence and stateliness of building should parallel that of 
modern man, to say nothing of modern women. And the potency of the 
press was felt in every demand made. As it called, the master builder 
sprang up and responded in a manner that plainly showed that the genius 
of construction needed but to be awakened in order to meet every demand 
made upon it by the press. As the press was able to see the wants of 
civilization, and call for the supply of material to meet them, so the master 
builder had the quick ear to hear the call and the ability to respond in a 
manner that indicates the fact that he was only waiting for an invitation to 
display the genius of building that can put a mansard roof upon any struc- 
ture which the press may design. The genius of the master builder is 
wonderful, but the genius of the press is marvelous. (Applause.) 
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President Tapper: Gentlemen, I now want to introduce to you the 
president-elect of the National Association of Builders, Mr. Blair, of 
Cincinnati. 

As Mr. Blair arose he was greeted with a volley of cheers and applause. 
Mr. Blair made the following remarks: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Builders’ and Traders’ Assocta- 
tion of Chicago,—i am compelled to differ from the ‘father’ of our 
association and my predecessors, in the fact that my speech is not written. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in behalf of the National 
Association of Builders of the United States, allow me to extend to you 
our thanks for the liberal entertainment you have given us since our stay 
in your city. A friend of mine said to me this evening, “ Blair, why do 
you look so solemn ?’’ Well, I told him I didn’t know why I looked so 
solemn unless it was from the fact that we are to entertain this organization 
next year, and how can we do it after the example set to us by Chicago ? 
(Applause). Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I speak it mildly when I say 
I feel very proud this evening. Why? I feel proud that I am a builder. 
(Applause, and cries of “Good.”) I feel proud that I am a member of 
the National Association of Builders of the United States, and each and 
everyone of you should feel proud of the calling and avocation which you 
have selected. (Applause.) I was on a committee to frame a constitution 
for our Association, and although it was not expressed in that constitution 
it was understood—that is, it was understood by me specially—that after 
the officers were elected the vice-presidents were to do the speaking for 
the Executive Committee. (Laughter.) Now, we have a man that can 
fill this position admirably, Mr. John Stevens, of Philadelphia. He had 
rather talk than eat. (Renewed laughter.) So I will desist from further 
detaining you, and would call on Mr. Stevens, if he is present, to speak 
for the National Association. (Applause, and calls for Stevens.) 

Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, there is some blunder about this thing. 
I have done my talking. I talked at the convention, and I have talked 
this evening, and I have to talk on Saturday, I am told, up at St. Paul. 
Brother Sayward and myself have been termed the missionaries of this 
convention, and I suppose it will be our business to go around through 
the country and do talking instead of working, as we have been used to 
doing. (Laughter.) I think, Mr. Chairman, that you have others that 
can talk to you this evening much better than myself. 

A gentleman proposed that Mr. Scribner, of St. Paul, be called upon 
for a few remarks, but that gentleman not being present, President Tapper 
called upon Mr. J. J. Egan, of Chicago, to speak upon the subject “ The 
Master Builder of the Past.” 

Mr. Egan spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Meeting for the first time in my life 
with a body so numerous, and so representative of the builders and artisans 
of the nation, and seeing around me so many whose names have been 
identified with the best and most enduring monuments of our country’s 
progress, I need hardly say that I feel honored and flattered by this most 
gracious recognition, and embarrassed by the magnitude and the wide- 
spread interest of the ideas for which we have assembled, with which, in 
this time-honored sentiment you so kindly associate my name, and to which, 
however inadequately, I am expected to respond. Building is an art, and 
poet and essayist have dwelt in many a glowing page upon the enduring 
attributes of art, and around each grand memorial of the bygone time the 
muse of history has woven sad but splendid story, and throughout all that 
grand retrospect, recalling all that man has ever dared and done, we are 
ever and again compelled to stop and mark each passing period of that 
history’s stately narrative, sealed and dignified with the giant signet of the 
builder hand; for not alone in lettered page and enduring parchment, not 
alone in cloister shade or in scholared cell, not alone in radiant tapestry or 
in rarest gem, was history written and read. But above and beyond them 
all with forceful period it was written in pyramid and in temple, in fortress 
and in citadel, in stately basilica and in ruined amphitheater. These are 
but the milestones on the top of history, and these were the work of the 
builder’s hand. (Applause.) In every age, then, our work was noble, 
and in every age we have abundant testimony of the honored place assigned 
to the master builder, the master of his art; and as I look again around me 
on this most significant gathering of all that is forceful and promising in 
the modern builder’s art, I am irresistibly carried back to that distinctive 
and fateful period of the middle age, when the ancient craftsman first dis- 
covered and nurtured into active life the very germs of our modern social 
structure and our civil freedom. When they gathered around each center 
and seat of ancient learning or ancient munificence, around some feudal 
stronghold or monastery’s height and there, plying their various arts, they 
founded not only the grand monument whence the architect and the 
builder of today draw their inspiration, but they also formed and founded 
there a young and vigorous industrial community, and step by step bore 
down the assumptions of hereditary power, and gave the fatal blow 
to the idea of hereditary bondage, and, gradually building up around 
the palace cities of that older world, they organized those old historic 
guilds which in turn became the very nurseries of independent civil 
government (applause), which, to speak more figuratively, we may well 
take tonight as the stateliest of all the structures ever reared for human- 
kind by the craftsman’s power. Nay, not through tented field or through 
kingly pageant was freedom won. No feudal baron’ and no mail-clad 
warrior carved out that glorious path; but it was the keen blade, and the 
cultured hand of that ancient craftsman working in these guilds which, 
link by link, broke every vestige of bondage from the toilers’ hands, and 
paved the way for art’s triumphai progress. (Applause.) Then, gentle- 
men, well may we assemble here tonight in this happier period, and upon 
this free soil, to follow up the traditions and the associations which in those 
old days did so much for the benefit of humanity and for a toiling man- 
hood. To the more pressing and practical ideas of the time, I do not feel 
that the sentiment to which I have to respond calls upon me to refer, nor, 
perhaps, is this the occasion, or is this the hour to refer to them. Other 
and wiser and more experienced counsel have not already been wanting, 
will not be wanting in the future, and will prevail to give force and 
significance to your every effort, and these efforts will be crowned with 


success in the present as they were in the olden time in the builder’s art 
an art, indeed. I do not knowthat I can add anything to whatI have 
said. Your suddenand unexpected call found me somewhat unprepared 
to dwell more at length upon this most interesting and instructive subject. 
Gentlemen, I shall simply take occasion to thank you once more for your 
notice. (Applause. ) ; ; 

President Tapper: Gentlemen, I want to introduce Mr. Prussing, the 
president of the convention just held, who wishes to say a few words on 
behalf of the National Association of Builders. 

Mr. Prussing: Gentlemen, I never knew before that it was necessary 
to introduce George C. Prussing to a Chicago audience. At the end of 
three days’ labors, being in the chair, I find that there are a great many 
things unsaid that I would like to have said to the delegates that attended 
the first National Convention of Builders, and if the gentlemen of Chicago 
will excuse me I will address my remarks to the visiting delegates. 
Gentlemen, you have assembled in Chicago to lay the foundation for a 
national association for our common good. When I called you to order I 
expressed the hope that when upon that foundation an edifice should have 
been erected, that it would reflect credit upon thebusiness tact and wisdom 
of its founders. Gentlemen, I do not hesitate to say that the work, as far as 
it has progressed, does reflect credit upon the wisdom, business tact, and 
moderation of its founders. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I consider it not 
only a pleasure but an honor to have been associated with you in the 
capacity of president during your deliberations for the last three days. 
Resolutions have been passed giving the chair and the officers—there were 
two, the chair and our secretary—credit for the manner in which the busi- 
ness was done. We had no chance to tell you before, but we do so now, 
that if it had not been for the high grade of intelligence of the delegates 
assembled here in Chicago, it would have been impossible to bring the 
business before the convention to its successful conclusion. (Applause.) 
I am delighted, gentlemen; I am proud of the position that I held during 
the last convention. (Applause.) But, gentlemen, remember that you 
have but laid the foundation for something that is to come. Remember 
that the resolutions passed require active work on the part of all of you, 
each one in his own sphere, each one in his own city, to carry them into 
effect. Remember that what we did is but the declaration of principles, 
and that in order to redound to the common good of us all, work must be 
done in your cities at home, in the organizations that sent you here. You, 
who have been elected directors, and all of you delegates, must do work 
in the cause; must of necessity work hard to the end of the year, so that 
when we meet in Cincinnati we shall have results to report from the work 
for which we have laid the foundation here in Chicago; and, gentlemen, 
while the hour grows late, I wish to arouse a spirit of enthusiasm for the 
work in hand akin to that among the delegation of Chicago, We, gentle- 
men, believe that good, lasting good, will come out of our efforts 
(applause), and with your assistance, all over this broad country, a year 
from now we will have results to report; we certainly ought to, we can, 
we must (a voice, ‘‘and we will,”) and we will. (Applause.) Mr. 
President, it is growing late; I will not keep you. Gentlemen, we have 
among us the president of the National Plumbers’ Association, a gentle- 
man deservedly honored by that position. From him I would like to hear 
what has been done in his branch of trade in order to encourage and 
strengthen the work of the men who attend here as builders of the 
national association. Is Mr. James Allison present? (Calls for Allison.) 

Mr. Allison: J/r. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders,—I thank you for the compliment in having been 
noticed in this very kind manner, I assure you. At this hour, and after 
the many good things that have been said, and the superabundance of 
good things that we have at this end of the house yet to present, I hardly 
think that you want any soft solder at this time froma plumber. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) I can assure you, that I think that we can justly claim 
the title of godfather to this association. If our friend Sayward has been 
the father, I think that we have stood up for you, and are justly entitled to 
act as your godfather. (Hear, hear” and applause.) Our national 
association, I believe, was one of the first formed, some five years ago. It 
has been to us a great benefit, and we have derived great good from it, 
and I would like to encourage you. I hardly know what I could say 
strong enough to give that encouragement that I feel that is deserving in 
this direction. For the Master Plumbers’ Association, and on behalf of 
the Master Plumbers’ Association of the United States, I extend to you 
a hearty greeting, promising you that we will stand firmly by the National 
Association of Builders. (Great applause. ) 

The president-elect (Mr. Blair): Mr. Chairman, if Iam in order, 
there is a Chicago gentleman that I know can make a speech, and I would 
like to hear him. I have heard him in the National Brickmakers’ Con- 
vention at Cincinnati. I would call on Mr. Purington, if it is in order. 
(Calls for Purington.) 

Mr. D. V. Purington: Mr. Chairman, I do not think I am treated 
quite fairly, and when I state my position, I am satisfied that the gentle- 
men here will agree with me. I did not mean to tell the story that is a 
little humiliating, not to me, but to the rest of you; but some two weeks 
ago, about the time that my friend Cregier was called upon, I was asked 
by a member of the entertainment committee if I would respond to a toast 
at this banquet. I did not like to be too anxious; I did not like to show 
that I was too willing, although I never refuse an opportunity of that kind 
if I have plenty of time. Itold him I would think it over. I did not 
think very much, but I made him think I did, and he said if I wanted to 
respond to a toast he would like to have me name the subject, and I one 
evening at home thought the matter over and selected a subject very much 
as we boys used to select a subject for composition, for instance, like 
“The four seasons.” You know we could say lots of things on both 
sides. And I handed him a card a couple of days after with two words 
on it, and those two words were, “ Great Cities.”” Now, there are lots of 
things that can be said about great cities; but I am a little too fast. 
When I handed him the card he blushed and he stammered, and kind of 
worked himself around and said the committee had made other arrange- 
ments. Well, the long and short of it was, they concluded they didn’t 
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want to hear me. He was very much embarrassed, about as much embar- 
rassed as I am tonight to tell you the story. Of course if I had written 
out my essay, as brothers Cregier and Sayward and Beeks have here, on 
‘‘ Great Cities,” I should have had a wonderfully eloquent paper; there is 
no question about it; there is not a particle of doubt about it. As I sat 
at home that night and thought over the subject of “Great Cities,” the 
idea suggested itself to me that I would endeavor to illustrate that the 
character of the inhabitants of great cities could be told by the buildings 
in which they lived, and I proposed to read up all the encyclopedias and 
all the histories that I could find in my own and the public library, and 
get a long string to my eagle and let her soar. But here I am tonight, 
called upon after having been told that they did not want to hear me. My 
friend Blair is to blame for this. (Laughter.) He had no business to 
have said a word ; but I just throw myself upon your mercy, gentlemen, 
and retire. 

President Tapper: Gentlemen, I want to now introduce to you another 
Chicago gentleman, the secretary of the Chicago Master Painters’ 
Association, Mr. J. G. McCarthy. Some of you have seen him before, 
as he was at the Boston conference. 

Mr. McCarthy: J/r. Chairman, Gentlemen of the National Builders’ 
Association,—I am a good deal like the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, in some respects. I feel that perhaps there has been such a flood of 
eloquence hurled at you this evening, that having had all manner of sub- 
jects talked about, having been thoroughly on all matters pertaining to build- 
ing, having had all the social thoughts of a visit to Chicago vividly portrayed 
to you, having had the many good things that the National Builders’ Asso- 
ciation is going to accomplish in the future depicted in glowing terms to 
you, and having combined with all this the many good things that the 
good landlord of this tavern, as it was described this evening, has showered 
on you, I have felt that that is about all that any reasonable convention 
ought to expect. (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, if you expect any more 
—I make that point for a purpose—if you expect any more, I say, than 
that, you will have to do with me as with my friend who has just taken 
his seat—give me an opportunity to look up at least a column of the city 
directory to find out the names of the prominent citizens so I can tell you 
about them. I have been called upon, gentlemen, for the purpose, as your 
chairman has stated, of responding to the toast, “The National Master 
Painters’ Association,” and I feel that I am entirely unqualified to do that 
subject justice, and would be more than pleased could we have with us to- 
night the man whom we are proud to call, ‘‘ father of the National Paint- 
ers’ Association,” and the man who three years ago in the city of New 
York, in starting that association had not four or five hundred enthusiastic 
gentlemen around the festive board, but simply two men, two men who 
called a national convention of the master painters in the city of New 
York, and issued some fifty thousand circulars, and spent a good deal of his 
own time and money in seeing that they were posted, went to New York, 
and not ona railroad pass, notwithstanding it was before the inter-state 
commerce bill (laughter)—went to New York City and called his conven- 
tion, gentlemen. When he got there he had a room, seven by nine, in one 
of the ordinary hotels there, and the convention met. (Laughter.) And 
they found, after the business of the convention had been adjusted nicely 
and the banquet had been gotten through with (laughter), and it came to 
the election of officers, that they were one man short to fill the offices. 
(Renewed laughter.) Now, gentlemen, you have had a great deal said to 
you tonight about the wonderful things you are going to do in the future, 
and of course you will do it, because you have started out under the most 
favorable auspices, You have had a very large first convention; and I 
want to say to you, in the face of the fact that that good and great man— 
to the ordinary painter, at least—who called that convention in the city of 
New York—it was three men who met and held the convention and had a 
banquet. (Laughter.) In one year from that time the National Master 
Painters’ Association met in the city of Chicago, and they had 230 dele- 
gates to that convention. (Cries of “Good,” and applause.) All things 
that are well started in Chicago, except dramatic combinations, take well 
in the East. (Laughter.) The National Master Painters’ Association, in 
their great wisdom, after meeting in Chicago and predicting of the good 
things to follow, after the manner of you gentlemen today—and they 
seemed to be well pleased—decided that notwithstanding the East one 
year previous to that time had refused to send a single man, they would 
try the City of Brotherly Love, and they decided to hold their next con- 
vention in the city of Philadelphia. In last July the National Master 
Painters’ Association had, at their second annual convention in the city of 
Philadelphia, 562 delegates. (Loud applause.) Then, in order to try and 
impress on the minds of the great metropolitan city of New York, which 
had previously turned a cold shoulder on the Master Painters’ Association, 
they decided to hold their next annual convention there, which will be 
held in July, in the city of New York; and being on the inside and not 
talking for the purpose of making a large showing at the banquet, for the 
reason that I am secretary of it and know the inside workings of it, I can 
say to you, gentlemen, tonight, that within three years we have succeeded 
in enrolling under the banners of the National Master Painters’ Association 
1,400 members. (Applause.) And I want to say to you, as has been more 
ably said than I can tell you, perhaps, that in the name of the 1,400 mem- 
bers, and as the representative of the president, Mr. Berger, of Pittsburgh, 
who was, I am very sorry to say, unable to be with you tonight, that we 
desire to say to you on behalf of the officers of that association and the 1,400 
members contained therein that we will be proud and very pleased to act 
as an auxiliary and companion of the National Builders’ Association (loud 
applause) ; that we are today agitating some of the questions, or endeavor- 
ing to, that you gentlemen have talked about in your convention, and 
among others the apprenticeship system and the training school question, 
We have taken considerable interest in that, and I say that in all those 
things, and in all things that will have a tendency to bring about a better 
condition of affairs, in all things that will have a tendency to soften down 
the asperities between the employer and the employé, the National Master 
Painters’ Association will second your every effort and lend you all honor- 
able aid in the prosecution of the same. (Applause, and cries, “Good.”’) 


President Tapper then called upon Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chi- 
cago, to speak about “‘ The Architect,” and that gentleman responded, as 
follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Seeing myself surrounded by so many 
contractors and architects, suggests the last words of the Two Dromios: 
“* Now let us go hand in hand, not one before and one behind. (Great 
laughter.) If there is any two that should go hand in hand, it is the con- 
tractor and the architect. What would the architect do without the con- 
tractor, upon whom to shoulder all his shortcomings? (Laughter.) Upon 
what could he rely to find out all the error that had crept into his design, 
and to notify him before any expense had been incurred? And on the 
other hand, how could the contractor do any business at all without the 
architect ? When the owner finds fault with him he has only to say, “ It 
is just like the specifications ” (laughter), though it is true he has not seen 
the specifications since he got the contract, and he don’t expect to, until he 
reads them to make out a bill of extras, (Renewed laughter.) And how 
will he get his bill of extras allowed except by arguing the architect into 
the belief that he is entitled to every one of them? He cannot get any pay 
without the architect’s certificate, and there the architect has him. But 
there is no one more than the architect that knows how to appreciate the 
value of the intelligent, skillful and painstaking contractor. (Applause.) 
We see here tonight representatives of the elite of all the building organi- 
zations, from the quarryman who furnishes the foundation stone, the mason 
who lays the first brick, to the decorator who puts on the finishing touch, 
and with his best bow ushers the owner into the edifice we have all assisted 
to construct to completion—we must not even forget the plumber, that 
good-natured butt of all the jokes,—he never gets mad. He has his 
revenge when he brings in his bill. (Great laughter.) Dr. Smith tells the 
story of a man who called upon him, complaining of insomnia, who 
worked hard all day, and came home and went to bed, and instead of going 
to sleep, he would toss and roll about, and think over, and over, and over 
again of all he had done during the day. ‘ Why, what is your business ?” 
says the doctor. “I’ma plumber.” ‘Oh! that accounts for it. Why, it 
is a minister you want, not a doctor. Go, and see a clergyman.” (Great 
laughter. ) 

But, gentlemen, there is more expected of this great National Associa- 
tion than mere jokes and a good time. There are great social, national 
questions that you are called upon to solve ; among others, that of appren- 
ticeship. It has already been spoken upon. The apprentice system is 
surrounded with so many obstacles, and the appropriations allowed by the 
nation so ridiculously small, that practically there are no apprentices, and 
the question is, where are we, and where are those who come after us 
soon to get the skilled labor necessary to carry on our works that are 
every year increasing in importance, demanding more skill and more 
intelligence? A wealthy gentleman of New York established a free 
school to teach the trades. Now,I appreciate all that has been said about 
the manual training schools; they are admirable ; but we want something 
more. It is not in the manual training school that we raise journeymen, 
even. We want an apprentice school. This gentleman tried to establish 
one, and it was no sooner pronounced a complete success than the unions 
became alarmed, took away his teachers by forbidding any members of 
their unions to teach in his school. Now, what this man was enabled 
to do in one city, you, with your power and influence can estab- 
lish in every city and every large town in the land. (Applause.) If the 
trades unions are in the way, they must step to one side. It is not for long 
that any society, however powerful, can be allowed to block the wheels 
of progress. (Applause.) I know that they are very touchy just now, and 
allow themselves to be burlesqued by tramps and socialistic leeches that 
attend them. There isa story of a night burglar that tried to enter a 
dwelling by picking the front-door lock. It was the Yale. He left in 
disgust, with virtuous indignation almost choking him, but he was able 
to articulate, “‘ the man that will put such a lock as that on a door insults 
the workingman (laughter), the glorious institution of American liberty is 
going to the devil.” (Loud laughter.) Now, gentlemen, it is no part of 
our policy to lower wages. On the contrary, we want to make skill and 
intelligence worth working for; but above all let us remember that we are 
doing business on American soil, under American laws, and with all the 
advantages of American institutions. (Applause.) Let us forget all 
accidents of birth, and remember only that now we are but Americans. 
(Great applause and cries of ‘* Good.’’) 

There being persistent calls for Mr. A. J. Campbell, of New York, 
that gentleman responded in the following remarks : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Y ou will have to excuse me, notwith- 
standing my heart is wrapped up with this cause, and I have the same 
degree of enthusiasm and feeling about it that you have, I am not in 
condition to entertain or amuse you tonight. I was not out with Sayward 
last night either. (Laughter.) I have been so ill today that I was obliged 
to leave the convention this morning before it closed, and very much to 
my regret, in order to lie down to rest my painful head. I have 
endeavored very hard today to get myself in condition so as to be 
present tonight, and I can assure you that I would not have 
taken a hundred-dollar bill and missed it. I have enjoyed this 
occasion as well as any I was ever present at in my life, and I am 
nearly one hundred years old. (Laughter.) Some of you laugh as if you 
did not believe that. I cannot help, however, while you have so kindly 
called me out, and stood me up, making a little reference to my former 
knowledge of Chicago. It is an old saying that the spaniel licks the lash 
that whips him, or words to that effect. I first put foot in Chicago thirty 
years ago this year, 1857. All I had in the world then was a wife and 
six children and $2,000, (laughter), a little furniture and I came to Chi- 
cago, or rather, I sent a confidential representative to Chicago to start a 
little enterprise in which I thought I saw a good opportunity. I saw a large 
field for the growth of the business which | introduced here, and it seemed 
to go on flourishing and successful for a time. After a little it did not 
appear to go quite so well. All I had up to that time in my life I had put 
here, except those babies. (Laughter.) I received a letter one day in 
this laconic shape: “This place is busted and I am off.” (Laughter.) 
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That is all there was of it. I sent another representative here to look into 
the matter. He came and saw, but he didn’t conquer much. 
(Laughter.) He found that everything was gone but one work-bench 
worth $2, and about $700 or $800 of unpaid debts standing. (Laugh- 
ter.) I wrote to him, “Start her off again and we would do the 
best we can.”” He saw the people to whom I was indebted, gained a 
little time, and we buckled on again, and inside of two years the business 
was flourishing, and he had as much money as I had lost by it. (Laughter.) 
It was not a very great while before justice surrounded him and had him 
in jail. (Renewed laughter.) I felt a little discouraged, but I sent 
another representative and started her off again. Then, in 1857, I came 
here to overlook and grant myself the first opportunity that I had got in 
my life to get so far away from home. I was encouraged, because in those 
days of my youth I was buoyant and easily encouraged. I undertook 
some things in those days that I could not well do now. I looked around, 
feeling encouraged, and made new arrangements, hired a building on 
Dearborn street, on the block where the Tremont House was, and I stayed 
here some little time until I got the machines all running to my satisfac- 
tion. This Chicago at that time was down in the mud, and the first 
movements were initiated to raise it up, and the building that I occupied 
on Dearborn street was the very first building that had the jack-screws 
under it and raised up, and in front of my place we erected a platform 
steps. That was the beginning. I came here a year or two after that, 
and Chicago was the most woe-begone looking place I had ever seen. 
You had to run up and down the steps, and up and down every moment. 
But to return to the remark that I made first, while my business enterprise 
here turned out in the end to be an entire failure, because it was in the 
hands of other people, some of whom had erected houses out of the 
profits made from it, and got into jail, too, and did all sorts of things that 
were not very good, and | never got anything out of it—finally sold it out 
for a few hundred dollars and a few notes which were never paid (laughter) 
—notwithstanding all that, I like Chicago. (A voice: “Good!’’) I think 
Chicago is one of the greatest wonders in this world. When I put my 
feet here in 1857, when she was down in the mud, she had 60,000 inhab- 
itants, and here I find her today, thirty years after, elevated in every sense 
of the word, with nearly a million inhabitants—that is, with a moderate 
deduction. Isn’tit wonderful? To my mind there isn’t anything on earth 
like it. 

Now, a word upon our business—and I have been, in the course of my 
time in a great many conventions. While I, perhaps, don’t look as old as 
I am—people tell me that I do not, at all events, and I do not feel very 
old, only when I get these attacks of neuralgia. I have never experienced 
greater pride in assembling with my fellow men than I have experienced 
by being called honored as a delegate in the first convention of the 
National Builders’ Association. (Applause.) I have thought of it several 
times since I have been here, and that I would like my successors to know 
that I was one of the delegates to the first convention of an institution that 
I prophesy will grow to grand proportions. I have attended a good many 
conventions, have been more or less in politics for about forty-five years, 
and I assure you, having seen conventions of nearly all kinds, that I have 
never seen together a better representative lot of men than was in this 
convention today and since its organization. (Applause.) For respect- 
ability and intelligence it cannot be excelled, outside of a Presbyterian or 
Methodist convention (laughter), by any other. Whether all we have 
done is the best that could be done, time will tell. The good advice that 
our worthy president has given us tonight, as to what we must do, we 
should take to heart and take home with us. Our little humble delegation 
from New York City intend, if possible, to rejuvenate the institution exist- 
ing there called an Exchange. We have three hundred members and 
$20,000, and I believe that about half of the members think more of the 
$20,000 than they do of the business of the Exchange. (Laughter.) We 
propose to rejuvenate that institution and get it out of the old ruts in some 
way. I have exerted myself very materially in that direction, some three 
years ago was elected president, and upon the fact that I had previous to 
that inaugurated a plan whereby we could erect a property in New York 
that would be a credit and an honor to the building interests and to the 
city of New York, and to the builders as a representative mechanical 
body; and was proceeding with the matter very favorably. We had 
some $60,000 worth of shares subscribed, when some of those marplots 
that exist in this world, God bless them, set to work and surreptitiously 
organized a plan by which they upset the whole scheme. Now, when the 
matter was suggested that we ought to have a meeting of the convention 
in New York, I said, ‘‘ No, for God’s sake, not yet.’”” We don’t want you 
there until we have got a decent place to show you. Our Exchange is a 
little side-pocket opposite a graveyard. (Laughter.) It is no credit to us 
at all, and I hope that I shall live long enough to see a grand national 
assembly of this association in New York, and that we will have a decent 
place to show you. 

I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for your kind attention, 
for you seem to have listened to me with a good deal of attention, and I 
don’t know why, for I know I have not said anything very interesting, but 
still I am very much obliged to ycu, and I know that I have proceeded to 
an extent that I now begin to weary you. 

President Tapper: Gentlemen, before we adjourn tonight I would 
like to hear from Mr. Harry Donovan, of Chicago. 

Mr. Donovan: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the National Asso- 
ciation of Builders,—I came here tonight with my heart full of pride, to 
gaze upon an assembly of American gentlemen who are gathered here to 
elevate the muscle as well as the brain of America, and to see in this city 
which owes so much to the American builder, an association formed which, 
from the lips of its president, I hear is not only to elevate the building 
craft, but to cultivate American patriotism. (Applause.) And as a 
Chicagoan, I thank God that in this new hub of the universe the American 
Republic has seen born a grand association of hard-fisted, strong-hearted, 
high-minded and intelligent men, who declare in their platform that they 
believe in educating the American boy to use his hands and brains (ap- 
plause); that they believe that the days of weak and effeminate men in 


this country has come to a pass; that the days when it was ashamed to 
educate your boys to a trade are long gone in the distance, and in the 
future we will not have to import pauper labor from Europe to work upon 
our public works (applause), and that the same republic which is strong 
in the field when it marches forth for glory or for liberty can show to the 
civilized world that the greatest republic that ever lived has the pride and 
the manhood and the honor to educate its sons to manly trades and manly 
occupation. (Applause and cries of “good.’’) And I have heard from 
the utterances on the floor of your society and from the utterances of the 
president of your national association, sentiments of patriotism that I thank 
God that I have heard. ( Applause.) They are sentiments that are 
worthy of a collection of gentlemen who are not drawn together on account 
of -any party consideration or any trifling sentiment, but who are drawn 
together without regard to creed or to religion, to a position in the politics 
of the land, to any difference of opinion upon the tariff or any other public 
question, but are drawn together as representatives of the bone and sinew, 
the wealth and the intelligence of the republic, to better the condition of 
their fellow men, irrespective of north and south, or east or west. (Great 
applause.) Gentlemen, the American Republic in the birth of your asso- 
ciation enters on a new life. If public institutions are created under your 
standard in every great city, to teach manual training, you will educate 
the boy to be a man, wherever he is thrown in the world, and if he wants 
an example of what he can be by cultivating his muscle and the hands 
that God gave him, let him look upon the successful galaxy of American 
business men and gentlemen who have won their common places by their 
success in life, and who today have christened such an association as 
yours. (Loud applause.) 


BANQUET TO VISITING LADIES. 


While the entertainmert of delegates was occupying the attention of 
the members of the Entertainment Committee, the ladies accompanying 
visiting delegates were not forgotten. A special committee was placed in 
charge and the wives of Chicago members called in. Theater and dinner 
parties were given, one of the most notable and enjoyable being by Mrs. 
P. B. Wight at the Union League Club. But it was upon the evening of 
the banquet that the most elaborate entertainment was given. This wasin 
the form of a dinner in one of the large parlors of the hotel. The table 
was tastefully decorated with flowers, and a neatly printed menu card was 
placed at each plate. 

The guests present were: Mrs. J. J. Tucker, of New York, who occu- 
pied the place of honor at the head of the table; Mrs. James Roche, of 
Detroit; Mrs. J. A. Jarvis, of New York; Mrs. F. F. Beck, of Sioux City, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. A. Emery, of Boston; Mrs. E. E. Scribner, of St. Paul, 
and Mrs. J. G. Bogert, of New York. 

The lady hosts were: Mrs. Joseph Downey, Mrs. W. H. Crannedge, Mrs. 
F. C. Schoenthaller, Mrs. T. C. Courtney, Mrs. A. W. Murray, Mrs. Col. 
M. W. Powell, Mrs. P. B. Wight, Mrs. W. G. Anthony, Mrs. W. E. Frost, 
Miss Cornelia Benner, Mrs. J. B. McGrath, Mrs. E. E. Swiney, Mrs. J. G. 
McCarthy, and Miss M. E. Sullivan, 

No speeches were made, but a certain amount of conversation was 
indulged in. As only ladies were present, the proceedings cannot be 
accurately reported. It is understood, however, that the principles laid 
down by the convention were fully discussed. Nothing was said about the 
frequent committee meetings, which were the alleged cause of the delegates 
keeping late hours, and the whole affair was so enjoyable that the fair 
visitors voted themselves necessary adjuncts to all well-regulated conven- 
tions, and will be sure to be found in attendance on the 1888 convention. 

The visiting ladies presented to each of their hosts a corsage bouquet 
of jacquemot and La France roses. One feature of the dinner was the 
marked absence of wines, which were omitted at the express request of the 
guests. 

BANQUET TO VISITING PAINTERS. 


The Chicago Master Painters’ Association on Wednesday evening 
gave a dinner at Kinsleys to the visiting painter delegates and the press. 
There were present H. J. Milligan, M. J. Sullivan, P. M. Almini, J. G. 
McCarthy, J. Nelson, George Barry, of Chicago; M. H. Godfrey, R. C. 
Miller, of Pittsburgh ; James Roche, of Detroit; Byron T. Collingbourne 
and Stewart Murray of Milwaukee. The press was represented by C. E. 
Chapin, 7r7bune; W. LL. Cossar, Zimes ; James Carey, Jnter Ocean; R. 
C. McLean, INLAND ARCHITECT, and H. L. Gay, Budget. The dinner was 
one of entire goodfellowship, and bore out the reputation justly given the 
Chicago master painters for being princely entertainers. Mr. Colling- 
bourne in his usual inimitable manner spoke of the attractiveness of the 
Cream City, and introducing his friend, Mr. Murray, stated that he was 
more interested in transportation than painting. He proved a delightful 
acquaintance, and did much to confirm his friend’s praises of Milwaukee 
and its people. Mr. Carey entertained the guests with a poetical recita- 
tion upon the “ White Fast Mail,” and the guests voted this dinner one of 
the best arranged and enjoyable they ever participated in. 





Association of Alabama Architects. 


MEETING of the architects of Birmingham, Alabama, was held 
in the offices of Messrs. Sutcliffe, Armstrong & Willett, 115 
Twenty-first street, Birmingham, on March g, 1887, at 8 0’clock P.M. 

There were present: Mr. Edouard Sidel, in the chair; Messrs. Oscar 
cro W. H. Willett, John Sutcliffe, and Mr. Maury, of Louisville (as a 
visitor). 

On account of the somewhat small number of the architects of Birming- 
ham present at this meeting, it was resolved to adjourn until Saturday 
evening, March 12, and also that circulars be issued giving notice to the 
profession of such adjourned meeting. 

The second meeting of the architects of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
held in the offices of Messrs. Sutcliffe, Armstrong and Willett, on March 
12, 1887, at 8 o’clock P.M. 
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There were present: Miss Smith, Messrs. W. S. Smith, E. Sidel, 
F. H. Rousseau, A. J. Armstrong, H. B. Wheelock, W. H. Willett and 
J. Sutcliffe. 

On motion, Mr. Sidel was appointed chairman. 

After Mr. Sutcliffe had read several communications received from 
J. F. Alexander, of Indiana, secretary of the Western Association of 
Architects, B. G. Chisholm and Messrs. Haupt and Millard, it was moved 
by J. Sutcliffe and seconded by A. J. Armstrong, 

Resolved, That we, as representing the architects of the State of Alabama hereby 
agree to form a body or corporation to be called the Alabama Association of Architects 
and that the said association, when formed, be affiliated with the Western Association 
of the United States, 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

It was moved by W. S. Smith, seconded by A. J. Armstrong, that in 
all action taken at the meetings of the association, strict parliamentary 
usage be followed. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by F. H. Rousseau, seconded by W. H. Willett, that a 
committee be formed for the purpose of inviting the assistance and 
coéperation of the architects of the rest of the state, in forming and carry- 
ing on the work of the association. The motion was carried. 

The following were appointed to serve on this committee: Mr. H. B. 
Wheelock, Miss Smith, Mr. A. J. Armstrong. 

It was resolved to appoint officers of the association to serve for a 
period of three months from the date of the present meeting. 

It was moved by Mr. Armstrong, seconded by Mr. Rousseau, that 
Major Charles Wheelock be president. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Sutcliffe, seconded by Mr. Armstrong, that 
Edouard Sidel be vice-president. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Rousseau, that John 
Sutcliffe be secretary. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Rousseau, seconded by Mr. Armstrong, that Miss 
Sallie Smith be treasurer. The motion was carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Rousseau, seconded by Mr. Smith, that the 
following committees of the association be appointed : 

a. To draw up a code of rules and by-laws for the association. 

4. To frame a schedule of prices to govern the charges to be made to 
clients. 

c. To design a motto and badge or coat of arms for the association, 
and that every architect in the city be asked to furnish any data or infor- 
mation which he may have in his possession, which shall appear to him of 
advantage to any of the committee. Carried. 

The following were appointed on the above committees : 

a. Major Wheelock, Messrs. Smith and Sutcliffe. 

4. Messrs. Sidel, Maddox and Rousseau. 

c. Messrs. Sidel, Hauptand Willett. 

It was moved by Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Armstrong, that the 
meetings of the association be held fortnightly, on Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and alternating at the offices of the various mem- 
bers of the association, for the present. The motion was carried. 

On the invitation of Mr. Sidel, it was decided to hold the next meeting 
at his offices, on March 26. 

It was moved by Mr. Smith, seconded by Mr. Willett, that a standing 
committee be appointed for a term of three months, to endeavor to arrange 
that the meeting of the Western Association be held in Birmingham, in 
1888. The motion carried. 

The following were appointed on this committee : 

Major Wheelock, Messrs. H. B. Wheelock, Armstrong, Rousseau and 
Chisholm. 

The secretary was instructed to forward a report of the proceedings to 
the INLAND ARCHITECT, and the meeting adjourned, to meet at the office 
of Edward Sidel, March 26, at eight o’clock Pp. M., to which all the archi- 
tects in regular practice in the state are invited to be present. 





Our Illustrations. 


Railway station, Kewanee, Ill.; Burnham & Root, architects, Chicago. 

Sketches for Emmanuel church, Rockford, Ills.; E. Burling and F. M. 
Whitehouse, architects, Chicago. 

Accepted design for the Carnegie free library, Allegheny, Pa.; Smith- 
meyer & Pelz, architects, Washington, D. C. 

Details—Bracket of a chandelier, late Gothic panel, late Gothic span- 
drel, chair arm, cast-iron grille, leg of table from Brunswick castle, 
‘¢ Comstock ”’ del. 

Residence for J. C. Caskey, East Saginaw, Mich.; George Beaumont, 
architect, Chicago. The dining room, staircase, reception hall and 
vestibule will be finished with red oak, and the library and drawing room 
with red birch. The bedrooms are well supplied with toilet and dressing 
rooms, all of which will have clear white pine finish, the bathrooms being 
finished in mahogany. The very best of Henry Huber & Co's sanitary 
appliances will be used, and every precaution has been taken to make the 
house thoroughly dry and healthy. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES. 
(Issued only to subscribers for the Photogravure edition ) 


Three houses for W. H. Burnet, Kenwood, IIl.; S. S. Beman, architect, 
Chicago. 

Residence for Wayne Neff, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bruce Price, architect, 
New York. 

Residence for Mrs. Ellen M. Thorne, Kenwood, IIl.; M. L. Beers, 
architect, Chicago. 

Store and flat building for I. H. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio; Oliver C. 
Smith and Walter R. Forbush, architects. 

The New Auditorium building, Chicago; Adler & Sullivan, architects. 
This illustration will appear if the contracts for the building are let before 
publication day, if not it will be held till next issue and replaced by 
residence for Sidney A. Kent, Chicago, Burnham & Root, architects. 


New Publications. 
MONOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

For sale by A. C. McClurg, Chicago. 

Very different in character from the above is the series of monographs 
now being issued by Ticknor & Co., of Boston. The Comstock series pre- 
sents in each number in reduced scale complete specifications and draw- 
ings for the erection in workmanlike manner of a first-class building. 
While the building presented in the first number is from the studio of Mr. 
Bruce Price, and in point of style and merit up to his high standard, yet its 
publication in such form is addressed rather to the practical than to the 
artistic side of the architect’s work. It will give the young architect a 
hint of the essentials of high-class work, and incidentally may lend him 
inspiration in other matters than specifications and sections. The Ticknor 
series, on the other hand, is addressed solely to the artistic side. Each 
number presents exterior and interior views, with an occasional plan of 
one or more representative buildings, by representative American architects. 
In so far as it is addressed to the architectural profession its value depends 
on the architect. The architect who is abreast of the day has seen these 
buildings, or has gained his inspiration from the sources which inspired 
their designers; is ready by study to do good work; and realizes that 
photographs and gelatine prints cannot make an artist of any man. To 
such an one the series falls, not into the working library, but into the list of 
books immortalized by Charles Lamb in his essay on the books which no 
gentleman’s library should be without. To the architect who has not seen 
and studied what the old and new worlds have to offer, or who is not sure 
of his own artistic sense, these monographs offer a source of inspiration of 
a more immediate nature, and may most appropriately come in as a part of 
his working library. 

But this series is addressed to a wider class than the profession, and in 
this wider reach, we apprehend, will be found its highest value. We refer 
to the influence that such a series may exert in bringing the best work to 
the notice of the public generally, and thus educating popular taste in a 
much needed direction. Not to overlook the bad taste daily displayed in 
matters of literature and music, in painting and decoration, we incline to 
the belief that in no other direction are the American people guilty of such 
general widespread sad taste as in judgments upon architectural works. 
We accordingly welcome every means which, by familiarizing the public 
with the better, may lead them to condemn the worse. 

The monographs thus far published are: 

No. I. Harvard Law School, H. H. Richardson. 

No. II. The State Capitol, Hartford, Conn., Richard M. Upjohn, 

No. III. The Ames Memorial Buildings, North Easton, Mass: 
1. Town Hall; 2. Library; 3. Gate Lodge; 4. Railway station. H.H. 
Richardson, 

No. IV. The Memorial Hall at Harvard. H. H. Richardson. 

The buildings and their designers are well known to our readers, and 
need no comment from us. The Ames group at North Easton will doubt- 
less stand as the most distinctive and characteristic of the late Mr. Richard- 
son’s creations, and as such give a special interest to No. 3 of the series. 

The monographs are put up in portfolio form, the gelatine plates are 
finely executed, and the fact that their publication is in connection with 
the American Architect is ample guarantee of the excellence of the 
workmanship. 





Georgia Marble. 


ATHERING from our exchanges that this variety of marble is attract- 
( ing considerable attention as a building stone, and having a know}l- 
edge that it has been used to some extent in Chicago, a lull in the 
daily press of business holding out an invitation to visit some of the 
localities in the city where it has been utilized, a representative of the 
INLAND ARCHITECT was sent out to “ take notes and print them.” 

It is undoubtedly within the knowledge of architects and builders that 
this variety of marble is quarried from three distinct strata, each differing 
from the other in color and shades of color, although not in quality. One 
yielding a white and black variety, varying from a heavy clouded down to 
mottled and dark and light hues, similar to granite grays ; another a reddish 
variety varying through hues from light pink to copper-colored shades ; 
another a white stone of great purity. Also that the crushing strength of 
the marble, by reported government tests, show it to be equal, or nearly 
equal to granite (395,800 per square inch), and by chemical analysis, to 
be nearly pure carbonate of lime (97.32 per cent). Also it is claimed for 
this marble that is impervious to moisture and absorption. 

Unbiased by these reports and claims our representative presents the 
results of his observations and inquiries. 

The first point of observation was the new residence of Mr. Geo. A. 
Weiss, No. 540 North State street, undergoing the finishing touches. 
This building is constructed of the light pink variety, with frequent mark- 
ings in the ashlers of green. We venture to say this is one of the finest 
appearing stone facades in Chicago. ‘The elegant carvings, notwithstand- 
ing its hardness, that adorn the facade, show beyond dispute that the stone 
works kindly under the chisel 

The next point of observation was the Adams Express Building, Nos. 
185-189 Dearborn street. This visit was with a view to see the stones 
adaptation to interior work, as in this instance it has been combined with 
Italian marbles to create effects. The entire rotunda is treated in this 
manner as well as the floors, main stairway and the wainscotings. The 
effects are very agreeable and are suggestive of the possibilities in its use. 

The nex: point of observation was D. K. Hill’s residence, in course of 
construction on Michigan avenue and Twenty-sixth street, which is built 
entirely of the dark gray variety, and the next, S. S. Beman’s two hand- 
some dwellings on Calumet avenue, near Thirty-first street, one of which 
is constructed of the light gray variety and the other of the dark pink, 
ornamented with copper-colored pillars, sills, etc. 

Although but four buildings were visited, enough was seen to show the 
opportunities presented to architects for creating novel and artistic effects 
in the utilizing this stone, 
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Tue State of Texas, which is about completing its new capitol, will 
cover it with copper, using about 800 squares. The Cincinnati Corrugating 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has the contract for this copper roof, which will 
be, perhaps, the largest amount on a single building in the United States. 


Wuat is the matter with the profession in lowa? W. A. Hawley, of 
Marshalltown, has located at Pittsburgh; F. M. Ellis, of Marshalltown, at 
Omaha; W. F. Hackney, of Des Moines, at Kansas City (branch office). 
W. L. Plack has gone to Philadelphia, and J. S. Blake has gone to Omaha. 


THE recent quarrying, cutting and polishing by the Syenite Granite 
Company, of a granite shaft 42 feet 6 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, is illustrative of the use and possibilities of granite as a building 
material, particularly where large stones possessing great strength are 
required, and in quantities. 


THE partnership of the firm of Wm. M. Dee & Son has been dissolved, 
and W. E. Dee has established himself at 160 La Salle street, as a licensed 
sewer builder for Chicago and suburban towns. If long experience in the 
business, and a wide acquaintance in the building trade is any guarantee 
of success, it can safely be predicted for Mr. W. E. Dee. 


Tue Raymond Lead Company, of Chicago, have recently contracted 
to furnish their patent compressed lead sash weights for Mrs. Mark 
Hopkins’ palace, Great Barrington, Mass.; the Equitable Life Insurance 
building, New York ; the Phoenix Insurance building, Chicago, and have 
received large orders from Washington, D. C., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FreDERIC TUDOR (and not as was printed recently, Henry Tudor) is 
the name of the steam heating firm of New York and Chicago, who have 
done a large amount of work in Chicago, where a list of the more 
important buildings fitted with their excellent system was given. Their 
Chicago representative reports a fair amount of work already in sight for 
the coming season. 

Messrs. Frost & ADAMS, of Boston Mass., are introducing a novelty 
that is of interest to architects, civil engineers and draughtsmen. It is 
called the “universal ruler and section liner,” and is capable of drawing 
accurately and uniformly, parallel lines, curved and irregular work, paral- 
lel circles, shading lines—in fact all lines common to drawings made by 
each of these professions. The device carries with it all the evidence of 
simplicity and durability. 

THE Ainsworth pipe and boiler covering appears to be meeting with 
a general appreciation. At the Deering works, at Deering Station, where 
other coverings have failed to give satisfaction, this covering has been 
adopted over the entire works. It has also been adopted by the Chicago 
and North-Western railway for their office building, the A. T. Ewing 
building, corner of Franklin and Adams streets, the Fairbanks Canning 
Co., the L. C. Huck Malting Co., the Weiss Elevator, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and other prominent concerns. 


A CIRCULAR has been received to the effect that Architects Van Leyen & 
Preston, of Detroit, have formed a copartnership, and opened an office at 
100 Griswold street, in that city. Mr. Edward Van Leyen, who has been 
head draughtsman in one of the leading architectural offices in Detroit, 
will give his principal attention to the office. Mr. Charles Preston, having 
been connected with leading firms of Cleveland, Ohio, and other cities, 
and devoted most of his time to superintending, will give his principal 
attention to outdoor work generally. The new firm is deserving of success. 


A BILL has passed the Wisconsin legislature which provides that any 
architect who shall draw plans for, or superintend the construction of any 
hotel, church, school house or building to be occupied by wage-earners, 
and not supply such building with fire escapes and swinging doors, shall 
be fined $25 for the first offense and $100 for each subsequent offense ; and 
any person or persons constructing a building on defective plans, without 
outward swinging doors, shall be fined $100. Nothing seems to be said 
about the owner’s responsibility in the matter, or about his cheapening his 
building sufficiently to cover the cost of fire escapes. 


Tue sales of boilers made by The Babcock & Wilcox Co. during 
February 1887 include: F. Probst & Co., New York City (for export), 
fifth order, 82 horsepower; Wise Bros., Baltimore, Md., 102 horsepower ; 
J. & R. Meily, iron-masters, Lebanon, Pa., 208 horsepower; Lickdale 
Iron Co., Lickdale, Pa., 450 horsepower; Forest City Sugar Refining Co,, 
Portland, Me., second order, 140 horsepower; Columbia Rolling Mill Co., 
Watts, Pa., 136 horsepower; Mahoning Rolling Mill Co., Danville, Pa., 
second order, 125 horsepower; Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 2880 
horsepower ; Gordon, Strobel & Laureau, limited, Philadelphia, Pa., third 
order, 45 horsepower; The Alabama & Tennessee Coal and Iron Co., 
1872 horsepower ; Judson Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Cal., second 
order, 292 horsepower. Total, 6,332 horsepower. 


A RECENT contributor to the Chicago Hera/d has written as follows: 
‘For thoroughness of equipment, precision of time, attention to the com- 
fort of the passenger, there is no road so satisfactory as the Burlington. 
Run on its line; a station and a time-card tell the hour. It shows every- 
where the effect of masterful, practical management.” Had the writer 
added: Through trains, equipped with dining cars, through sleepers and 
attractive coaches, are run over its lines between Chicago, Peoria, or St. 
Louis, and Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul and Minneapolis—had this one sentence been added 
to those above quoted, the writer would have unconsciously given a com- 
plete epitoine of the reasons why the Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R.R., 
is so extensively patronized by all classes of travel, not only to the points 
mentioned, but via its lines to the Rocky Mountains, the resorts of Col- 
orado, California, and the Pacific coast, as well as to the City of Mexico, 
Manitoba, Portland, and Puget Sound points. 


Mr, Joun A, Cooper, formerly secretary and treasurer of the Union 
Brass Manufacturing Company of Chicago, has purchased of that company 


brass goods, retaining the present shop, Nos. 91 and 93 Ohio street. Mr. 
Cooper was for twelve years with the Pullman Company, latterly in the 
construction department, where his practice in the details of the ornate 
interiors of the moving palaces will serve him in good stead in the new 
enterprise. He has associated with him the former superintendent, Mr. 
John D. Duffy, well known to the architectural world as superintendent of 
the construction of some of our finest buildings. Their references speak 
for them most practically in the work done at the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company’s bank, that of S. A. Kean & Co., the Commerce building, 
the Phoenix building, the Union League Club-house, the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company’s building at Milwaukee and many 
others. The style of the new concern is the Union Brass Architectural 
Works, and we commend them cheerfully to the profession. 


RECOGNIZING the want in the market of a laundry tub that should not, 
from its costliness, be impracticable except in the most expensive buildings, 
and that would obviate the unwholesomeness and annoyances, such as 
leakage, etc., of the wooden boxes gommonly used and called laundry 
tubs, Messrs. McShane & Co., the well-known dealersin plumbers’ supplies, 
of Brooklyn, New York, have invented and put upon the market a stone- 
ware laundry tub, which they call the “ Crown Stoneware Laundry Tub.” 
The success of their enterprise has recently forced them to occupy new and 
larger quarters, wherein they are able to produce one hundred of these 
tubs daily, using up ten tons of material per day. They employ a large 
force of men, manufacturing, packing and shipping these wares to all points 
of the Union. The material is a special composition of their own, and 
which they put to every conceivable necessary test of strength and dura- 
bility, such as heat and cold, concentrated lye, washing soda, and in every 
case without the slightest injury to the tubs. Messrs. McShane & Co. 
claim for their goods strength, durability and cleanliness, at a cost no 
greater than that of a properly made wooden laundry tub. 





Synopsis of Building News. 


Akron, Ohio.—Architects Weary & Reamer report work with them booming, 
though nothing doing in Akron. Have prepared plans for a large court house, jail, and 
sheriff’s residence in Pickaway county; cost $40,000; jail and sheriff’s residence for 
Huron county; cost $30,0co; Children’s Home for Summit county; cost $35,000 ; 
church in Apple Creek ; cost $8,000. 


Albert Lea, Minn.— Architect Dunham, of Burlington,Iowa, is preparing plans 
for court house to cost $60,000. 


Austin, Iil.—Architect Fred Schock has prepared plans for a library building 
which will contain, in addition to the library room, a spacious club and reception 
rooms. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Architect George Miller is preparing plans for additions 
to the convent on Chestnut street. A large wing is to be added and the whole building 
raised to three stories with slate roof. 


Boston, Mass.—The boards of directors of the Boston & Maine, the Eastern, the 
Boston & Lowell and the Fitchburg Railroads have under consideration plans for the 
construction of a mammoth union depot. The cost of the structure proposed will be 
$5,000,000. The plan which it is thought will be most favorably considered contemplates 
the building of the station in Haymarket square, upon the site of the present Boston & 
Maine depot. It is purposed to run sixteen tracks into the building, making room for 
two hundred passenger cars made up into trains under the roof. The design is similar to 
that of the Pennsylvania depot in Fhiladelphia. The tracks would be elevated so as to 
cross the irtervening streets at a height of fourteen feet. To accomplish this it will be 
necessary to do away with the drawbridge on the Boston & Maine over Millers’ river, for 
which a proposition will be brought before the legislature. This bridge is not much used, 
not more than one vessel passing through it in three days, but it brings toa stop two 
hundred and twenty-five trains a day. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Architect E. H. Kelly reports: Repairs and additions to 369 
Michigan street, Mary Darby owner; to cost $14,000; J. S. Spencer, contractor. Store 
and flats and hall, for J. R. McDowell, corner of Main and Cooper streets ; cost $7,000 ; 
J. S. Spencer, contractor. Brick dwelling for Mary Wetmore, 149 Franklin street ; cost 
$13,000; H. T. Smith, contractor. On Music Hall lot, Franklin street, dwelling for L. 
Marvin; cost $12,000; contractor, J. Driver. 


Chicago, Iil.—Architect George Beaumont, reports: Four brick residences on 
Lake avenue, west of Forty-third street, for W. A. Lowden; cost $25,000. Three 
brick and frame residences in Lake View for Mrs. Annie Schoen; cost $10,000. One 
brick and frame residence for John Pedgrift ; cost $5,000. One stone and frame resi- 
dence in East Saginaw, Mich , for J. C. Caskey ; cost $10,000 ; contracts alllet. Pre- 
paring plans for alterations and additions to residence in Lake View for B. F. McConnell ; 
cost $4,000. 

Architect Andrew Spence has prepared plans for five dwellings, four story, brick 
with brownstone trimmings, 18 by 45 each; and five-story brownstone flat building, to 
be erected on Sixty-fourth street, for Prof. Smith ; to cost $90,000. And on the boards, 
plans for five story brownstone flat building, 25 by 75, on Ninety-eighth street, for J. H. 
Sommerhays ; cost $25,000. 

Architect W. W. Boyington, reports: Plans three story and basement flat building, 
30 by 80, pressed brick with terra-cotta trimmings, to be erected on Michigan avenue, 
near Twenty-fourth street, by H. H. Blake; cost $15,000; contract let. Three-story 
and basement residence, 25 by 75, pressed brick and brownstone trimmings, for J. B. 
Harris, at Michigan avenue and ‘Thirty-sixth street; cost $15,000. Three-story store 
and flat building, 25 by 60, pressed brick and terra-cotta, location Center and Fremont 
avenues, for S. T. Johnson; cost $7,000. Three-story and basement addition, store and 
a 44 by 92, pressed brick and terra-cotta, location Englewood, for J. Ingram; cost 
$18,000. 

Architects Meredith & Bussell, who have just located their office at room 88, No. 
159 to 161 La Salle street, have prepared plans for a two-story and basement frame 
cottage, 28 by 48, to be built for Mr. S. B. Meredith, on Sheridan avenue near Sixty- 
sixth street, Woodlawn Park ; cost $4,850. Building is to have galvanized iron cornices, 
electric bells, stained glass, etc. 

Architect C. M. Palmer, reports: Plans prepared for D. F. Anderson, for a block 
of eight two-story dwellings, 20 by 38, to be erected at once on Spaulding avenue and 
Twenty-first street, facades to be of pressed brick, with cutstone and terra-cotta trim- 
mings, interiors provided with closets, baths, stained glass, hot air heat, electric bells, 
etc., etc.; cost £500 each, 

Architect H. R. Wilson has made plans for four-story block of stores and flats, 135 
by 96, to be built at the corner of Lincoln and Garfield avenues, for W. H. Thomas & 
Sons, facade to be of Anderson pressed brick, with Bedford stone trimmings, marble 
mantels, elevator and modern improvements ; cost $50,000 QOnthe boards: Plans for 
a two-story residence on Vernon avenue, south of Thirty-fourth street, to have pressed 
brick front, with Marquette stone trimmings, Marquette rock face basement, interior 
hardwood finish first floor, electric bells etc.; cost $6,000. 

Architect F. R. Schock, reports: Plans three-story flat building, 22 by 33, Ander- 
son pressed brick and stone trimmings, to be erected at 3331 State street; cost $3,090. 
Frame residence, 30 a 50, to be erected at Austin; cost $7,000. ; 

Architect A.Smith reports: Plans two-story flat building at Warren avenue near 
Leavitt street, for C. H. Jordan; cost $14,000. Connecticut brownstone first story, 
upper story pressed brick and brown stone trimmings, copper ornaments and cabillinn. 
ments. Vault at Graceland cemetery for H. Ahrens: cost $6,000. 

Architect Adolph Pfeiffer, reports: Plans for four-story store and flat building on 


2805 Third avenue, for A. Rinschler; cost $16,000. Five-story brick tenement building 
to be erected on Brook avenue, for H. Hunderheim ; cost $5,000. Two five-story brick 
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with stone fronts, flats, to be erected on One hundred and Fifty-fifth street, east of 

Lincoln avenue, for R. Helmke ; cost $17,000. And a similar flat building for same 

owner, to be erected on Alexander avenue and One hundred and Forty-second street ; 

cost $25,000. Five four-story brick and stone flats, 20 by 60 each, to be erected on One 

Paring and Fifty-second street and Courtland avenue, for J. and M. Hoffen; cost 
45,000. 

Architect W. L. Carroll has prepared plans for a three-story flat buildi 
to be erected by R. Labroeco at a“ taken ue: cost aeteane satan dtae 

Architects Ackerman & Sunderland report: Plans for factory building for T. Hen- 
nessy, on Desplaines street near Polk, to be two stories, 50 by 100; cost $10,000. For 
three-story and basement residence to be built on Michigan avenue north of Sixteenth 
street. ‘The facade will be of blue Bedford stone, foiled by copper and redslate. ‘he in- 
terior will be finshed in hardwoods in solid and elegant styles; cost $50,000. For two-story 
store and flats, 40 by 60, to be erected by Sparks & Gross at 392-394 ‘hirty-ninth street ; 
cost $3,500. Three-story store and flats to be erected by W. Engelbrecht at 832-834 
Twenty-first street ; cost $20,000. 

Architect Wm. Thomas has prepared plans for four two-story brick dwellings to be 
erected at 818-824 West Jackson street, for Mrs. J. Brooks ; cost $18,000. 

Architects Enders and Warneke have prepared plans for three two-story pressed 
brick and brownstone houses, to be erected at 3727-3731Ellis avenue, for Mrs. C. Cook ; 
cost $25,000, 

Architect J. H. Carpenter has prepared plans and is taking figures on: Four two- 
story dwellings 75 by 70, to be erected on Robey street, between Adams and Jackson ; 
cost $15,000. Two-story and attic dwelling on Sixty-seventh street and South Park 
avenue; cost $6,000. 

Architect P. W. Ruehl is preparing plans for a pressed brick residence with Con- 
necticut brownstone trimmings, 22 by 50, for Dr. Iuka, to cost $5,000. 

Architect C. H. Gottig reports plans for store and flat building, to be built by P. Mc- 
Manus, at 443-445 South Halsted street; cost $15,000. 

Architects Cole & Dahlgren report: Plans dwelling for Dr. J. F. Thompson, on 
Ellis avenue near Forty-third street ; cost $10,000. Store and flat building to be built at 
Ravenswood for W. G. Stevens; cost $5,000. 

Architect T. V. Wadskier reports : Plans for two-story factory building, 100 by 139, 
to be built by J. M. Williams at 234-244 Newberry avenue ; cost $18,000, 

Architect J. Duncan reports: Plans for ten-story office building, to be erected on 
Quincy street near Dearborn, area 75 by 60, pressed brick, front trimmed with blue Bed- 
ford stone and terra-cotta ; elevators, etc.; mason work by J. Downey; carpentry by 
Wm. Mayor ; also adjoining at 217-225 Dearborn, two-story addition ; cost $100,coo. 

Architect A. F, Boos reports: Plans for three-story flat building to be erected at 
269 Dayton street, for F, F.Oppitz ; cost $7,500. Two two-story dwellings, 40 by 27, to 
be erected at 135-137 Hamlin avenue for ‘I’. J. Diven; cost $4,000. Three-story store 
and flats to be erected at 110-112 Market street for C. Johnson; cost $6,000. Six two- 
story dwellings, 54 by 100, to be erected at 224-234 Hoyne avenue for C. B. Wilson; cost 
$12,000, Five-story factory, 50 by 160, to be erected at 198-200 South Clinton street 
for Warren Springer; cost $40,000. ‘Two two-story dwellings, 40 by 35, to be erected at 
189,191 Irving avenue for Mrs. S. Webb; cost $4,500. Two-story flats, 35 by 75, to be 
erected at 129-133 Thirtieth-street for J. J. Mix; cost $8,000. ‘Three-story tlats, 48 by 44, 
to be erected at 282-284 Robey street tor H. J. Johnson; cost $7,500. 

Architects Ostling & Bourgeois, J. Woodstrom, builder, have prepared plans for a 
three-story flat building on West Erie street near May, now in course of construction, St. 
Louis pressed brick, rock face Bedford stone trimmings, stained glass, marble mantels, 
etc.; cost $10,000. Also three-story and basement flat, 26 by 60, southeast corner of 
Wrightwood and Racine avenue, Lake View, for J. Dethke; cost $6,000. Also two- 
story flat building, 22 by 62, for Miss Curle at 479 West Congress street; cost $5,000 

Architects Sprague & Newell report: Plans tor five dwellings to be erected on Oaken- 
wold avenue; white brick Connecticut brownstone trimmings, mantels, electric bells, 
etc., etc.; Cost $20,000, 

Architect J. Otter has prepared plans for the following, under construction: Three- 
story and basement apartment building, 22 by 63, for M. Welsh, pressed brick front, 
Lemont stone trimmings, at No. 179 Oak street; cost$7,000. ‘Three-story flat building on 
Diversy avenue near Clark street, tor J. Gustason; cost $9,000. Double three-story and 
basement structure at 246-248 North State street, two stores and four flats, 45 hy go, store- 
fronts iron and plate glass, building front pressed brick, Marquette stone and terra-cotta 
trimmings; cost $17,000. Stone church building for the Swedish Lutheran Society ot 
Batavia, Ill., area 42 by 85, spire 125 feet ; cost $20,000. Three-story flat building, 44 by 
82, Bedford stone facade, at Portland avenue between Thirtieth and Thirty-first, for 
Carlson & Gustason; cost $14,000. Three-story flat building, 22 by 50, pressed brick 
with stone trimmings, at Sedgwick street near Oak, for Mrs. McCarthy; cost $7,000. 
Three-story flat building, 22 by 52, pressed brick and stone trimmings, for G. Anderson 
on Portland avenue. 

Architect H. B. Wheelock reports : Plans for four-story and flat building, 250 by 100, 
to be erected on the corner of Halsted and Monroe streets for Chas. Morrison; the front 
is to be of pressed brick trimmed with stone and terra-cotta; the design provides for 
bays—a large circular bay terminating with a tower on the street corner; cost $150,000. 

Architect F. Ahlschalger reports: Plans for four-story hall building, 57 by 125, 


Anderson pressed brick front, trimmed with buff Bedford stone, to be erected by Yondorf 


Bros. at 163-167 East North avenue ; cost $70,000. Two-story and basement residence, 
32 by 48, rock face Lemont stone basement, frame above, wood mantels, electric bells, 
etc., etc., to be erected on Indiana avenue and Sixtieth street by W.S. Calhoun; cost 
$6,000. 

Architect J. H. Huber reports: Plans two three-story basement and attic dwell- 
ings, 59 by 39, pressed brick facade, stone basement, mantels, electric bells, furnaces, etc., 
to be erected on State street near Walton Place; cost $12,000. For alterations and 
addition to hall corner of State and Thirtieth streets ; cost $7,000. 

Architects Schaub & Berlin report: Plans for four-story and basement store and flat 
building, 27 by 100, Anderson pressed and ornamental brick, brown Bedford stone and 
terra-cotta trimmings, stained glass, electric bells and modern improvements, to be erected 
corner of Wel's and Locust streets, for I. L. Ide; cost $15,000. Three-story and base- 
ment flat building, 32 by 58, Anderson pressed and ornamental brick, terra-cotta_trim- 
mings, marble mantels, electric bells, etc., to be erected by J. Weisenberger on North 
Franklin street ; cost $9,000. 


Cincinnati, O.—Reported by Lawrence Mendenhall. 

Cincinnati is just enjoying her first exhibition of architectural studies. While itis a 
display made by one firm only, Buddemeyer, Plympton & Trowbridge, yet their name 
alone is a sufficient guarantee of its merit. Emery H. Barton, one of our leading art 
dealers, has fitted up a beautiful aesthetic gallery in his store, which was secured for the 
exhibition. Jas. Trowbridge, of the firm, is one of our best water-colorists and has cer- 
tainly showna thorough knowledge of architectural coloring in the nineteen dainty bits of 
water-color perspectives. Mr. Plympton and Mr. Buddemeyer both show their pro- 
ficiency in the six pen and ink and black and white drawings. ‘Io make the exhibit still 
more attractive several charming photographs of houses planned by and erected under 
this firm’s supervision, are exhibted by Mr. Arthur Le Boutillier. In the plans and ele- 
vations, ten in number, great care has been taken to combine beauty and economy of 
space, with good construction. The tout-ensemble speaks praise for all concerned and 
let me hope that other architects will fall in line and allow the works of their hands and 
genius serve as studies for architectural students. es ee 

At the present writing indications point to a general strike in the building interests, 
which will prove disastrous to the boom. The strike of the bricklayers last summer 
drove many plans for fall buildings out of the market. These, in addition to many others, 
are again on the market and the mechanics are simply killing the goose which lays the 
golden egg by their extremely asinine course. The architectural iron-workers are al- 
ready striking for ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work, and the first of April will find 
other branches out. If there are wrongs to be rectified, the contractors owe it to them- 
selves and the public to do it, but if not, the demand 1s equally imperative to stand firm. 
Cincinnati is growing and nothing must be done that will retard the growth. ; 

Architects Samuel Hannaford & Sons, report: Pressed brick store, six stories 
high, for James Glenn, 25 by 122 feet, to bé erected at Fifth and_ Sycamore streets ; also 
store for same gentleman, to be erected onthe North side of Fifth, between V ine and 
Race streets; brick and iron front, 30 by roo feet ; double dwelling for W. F. Thorne, to 
be erected on west Eighth street; college building at Cedarville, O.; Turner Hall at 
Terre Haute, Ind.; block of stores and flats for B. H. Hayes, Waynesville, O.; remodel- 
ing building at northwest corner Fourth and Plum streets ; adding two stories and 
building twenty feet additional on the north for office building, for. H, W. Derby. 

Architect A. O. Elzner, formerly superintendent of the new Chamber of Commerce 
building, has opened an office of his own and already has his time well employed. 

In the competition for the Detroit Museum of Art, this gentleman was awarded the 
second prize of $300.00. The design speaks volumes of praise for Mr. Elzner, who is rap- 
idly acquiring that boldness of treatment of architectural subjects peculiar to his former 
tutor, the late H. H. Richardson. Among the plans on his boards are the following : 


The Kennedy Heights Syndicate is having plans drawn for a hotel 43 by 93 feet to be 
built of frame and half timber. It will contain twenty-eight bedrooms besides all offices, 
dining and breakfast halls, closets, baths, kitchens, etc., and al] modern improvements. 
The combinations here are quite striking and harmonious ; cost $15,000. Stable built 
of brick and stone, with all conveniences, for Harley T. Procter, Esq., cost $6,000. Miss 
Clara E. Nourse will build a block of three dwellings of frame containing nine rooms 
each; cost $8,000. 

The Duhme Estate will build a pressed brick and iron front building five stories high 
for store purposes. W.H. Evans, Esq., will build a frame residence of ten rooms, two 
anda half stories high, hardwood finish, slate roof, etc. 

Chas. Hofer, Esq., of Avondale, O., will build a store and flat building, to be three 
stories high and of brick. 

Hazen Manufacturing Co. will build a factory five stories high, 70 by <s50 feet. 

Architect W. W. Franklin reports taking bids on Hartwell School ouse; J Sweet- 
zer, two small cut shingle dwellings to be erected at Kennedy Heights, to cost $3,000 
each; frame dwelling for F. V. Andrews, to be erected in the same place to ccst $3,000 ; 
also frame dwelling for Chas. Green, same place, to cost $3,000; ho-el at ‘* Coney Island 
of the West,”’ to contain thirty rooms, billiard room, etc., frame, to cost about $12,000 ; 
four story brick flat with two stores for Gus Alms to be located at the southeast corner 
of Liberty and Racestreets; William Ulrich, dwelling and workshop, No. 382 Freeman 
avenue, brick, cost $3,000; an additionto Abe Steinau’s dwelling on Gilbert avenue, 
Walnut Hills. 

Architect S. E. DesJardins reports: Chapel for the sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Carthage, O., contract let, to cost $16,000 ; stone and tile dwelling for Charles F. Lou- 
don, to be erected on Forest avenue, Avondale, to cost $14,000; Frame dwelling for 
W. H. Page, Norwood, O., to cost $5,000; frame dwelling for R. T. McComas to be 
located near Linwood, to cost $3,000; and letting the contracts for Bellevue school 
house, to cost $15,000. He is making sketches for other buildings. 

Architects G. and A. Brink report: Three and a halfstory brick tenement for C. 
Grote, with stone trimmings, to be erected on McMicken avenue near Vine street, to 
cost $10,000, Fred. Schorr, owner ; three and a half story brick tenement for Mrs. Saun- 
ders to be erected at 87 Oliver street, to cost $7,000, and two and a halfstory brick dwell- 
ing to be located on Isabella street, Newport, Ky., for Henry Veith, to cost $3,500. 

Architect Emil F. Baude reports: Three story brick dwelling to be erected on Car- 
lisle avenue for Henry Helmig, to cost $5,700; two and a half story dwelling, same 
avenue for Mr. Behrens, to cost $4,800, and two and a half story brick dwelling + John 
Kennedy, to be erected at Camp Washington, to cost $3,000. 

Architect M. Rumbaugh reports : Two and a half story brick dwelling for M, Rein to 
be located in Corryville, to cost $4,500, and remodeling First National Bank, Findlay, 
O., to cost $5,000. 

Architect Theodore A. Richter, Jr, reports: Chas. Dauner, two-story frame dwell- 
ing, to be erected in Avondale, cost $2,000; J. J. Brackman, two-story frame dwelling, 
six rooms, to be erected on Browne street, cost $3,000; and two and ahalf story frame 
dwelling for Chas. R. Parker, to be erected at Sedamsville, O., cost $2,000. 

Architect W. Stanton Robinson is making sketches. He recently opened an office 
= 5 West Fourth street. He was formerly in the office of Architect Theodore A. 

ichter. 

Architect W. S. Archer has opened an office at 532 West Fifthstreet. He is making 
plans for a frame dwelling for A. M. Warner, to be erected on Walnut Hills, cost $3,800, 
- _ finished plans for a dwelling to be erected at Sterling, Kansas. He is making 
sketches. 

Architect Emil G. Reuckert reports: Three story brick dwelling, south side of Bank, 
near Central avenue, for John op see! to cost $6,300, let; Fred. Frech, three and a 
half story and basement brick tenement, south side of Buckeye, near Oak street, to cost 
$7,800, let; Chris. Von Seggern, three story stone front residence to be located on Elm 
near Fourteenth street, to cost $6,000 ; school house and hall to be located on the corner 
of Pendleton and Abigail streets, for St. Paul’s church, to cost $14,<00; five and a half 
story iron front building to be located on the northwest corner of Twelfth and Jackson 
streets for A. and J. Doescher, to cost $9,000, size of lot, 27 by 33 feet; two and a half 
story brick dwelling for George W. Schneider to be erected in Cumminsville, to cost 
$3.50 two and a halfstory frame dwelling for Chas. Weber and others to be erected on 

uclid avenue, Corryville, to cost $3,500 each, and ice house for the Foss, Schneider 
Brewing Co., to be erected in Virginia. 

Architect W. Martin Aiken reports : Cottage for John V. Lewis, shingle, 5oby 65 
feet, two and a half stories high to be located at Nonquitt, Mass., finished in cypress, 
yellow poplar and Pine, cost $7,000 ; alterations for Matthew Addy, stone porches, ter- 
races, etc., Mt. Auburn; L. C Weir, brick and plaster two and a half story dwelling, to 
be located on Mt. Auburn, slate roof and hardwood finish inside, to cost $8,oco ; making 
sketches for others. 


Denver, Col.—Architect D. McD. Graham reports the prospects for the coming 
year good. A moderate ‘‘ boom ”’ is expected, with plenty of workers to carry it on. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Architects Foster & Libbe have reported plans for improve- 
ments to the opera house, to cost $10,000, A block of two stores in East Des Moines, for 
L. Graham, of Grinnell, to cost $9,000. 


Detroit, Mieh.—Architect W. G. Malcomson has prepared plans for a factory 
building for the Peninsular Lead Company, to cost $20,000 ; M. Bluy & Son, contractors ; 
also for a brick store building, to be erected on Woodward avenue, by S. K. Taft; cost 
10,000, 
” Architect J. McGregor has prepared plans fora brick shop building for the Michigan 
Car Company, to be erected on Clark street ; cost $10,000, . Carew, contractor. 
Architects W. Scott & Co. have prepared plans for a brick barn and stables, to be 
erected on Lafayette avenue, by J. Stanley; cost $12,000; Topping & Fischer, 
contractors. 
Fargo, Dak.—Architect W. W. Boyington, of Chicago, is preparing plans for a 
two-story brick-veneered residence, 40 by 60 feet; to be erected for Mrs. O. J. De 
Lendrecie ; modern conveniences ; cost $10,coo. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The government is building a three-story brick jail, 43 by 
93 feet ; to cost $40,258 ; to be completed in seven months, 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Architects Wing & Mahurin report prospects good for 
the coming season. ‘The following work is on the boards, ready for bids, and under way : 
For H. C. Berghoff, two-story and basement frame, 38 by 60 feet; cost $5,coo. For T. 
B. Shoaf, three-story and basement brick store building, 37 by 110 feet; cost $5,000. 
H. Seimon, three-story brick store building, 25 by 60 feet; cost $4,000. For R. T. 
McDonald, two-story and basement frame cottage, 38 by 60 feet; cost $5,000; with 
several less expensive structures. 


Frankfort, Ky.—Architect McDonald, of Louisville, has prepared for the 
Commissioners Public Schools, plans for a twostory Colored Normal School building to 
be 56 front by 40 deep. The walls are to be of brick, trimmed with lim@tone. 
Estimated cost $8,000. Bids are invited. 


Hastings, Neb.—Architect C. C. Rittenhouse has prepared plans for two-story 
and basement school house, brick, with cutstone trimmings: cost $23,000; construction 
to be commenced at once; general contractors, Scales & Clark. 


Joliet, I1l.—The outlook for the coming season is reported as good and 
promising. 

Architect Julian Barnes reports the following plans prepared and on the boards : 
Three-story and basement store and office building, 44 by 80 feet, brick and stone ; for 
Abbott & Reichmann; cost $15,000. Two-story and basement store and tenement 
building, 60 by 126 feet, brick and stone; for McDermit & Swiggert ; cost $13,000. ‘Two- 
story double frame tenement, 44 by 60 feet ; forG. Greenbaum ; cost $4,000, Two-story 
residence, 30 by 50 feet, for A. Sanderson ; cost $3,500. Two-story residence, 32 by 48 
feet, for Wm. McDermit ; cost $3,500. Two-story residence, 28 by 44 feet, for A. Vance ; 
cost $2,000. Two-story residence, for H. B. Jackson; cost $2,225. 


Kansas City, MWo.—Architects Van Brunt & Howe are preparing plans for the 
Kansas City Club building to be erected on the corner of Twelfth and Wyandotte streets ; 
cost $100,000. It is to be four stories high, brick with red sandstone trimmings, Roman- 
esque style, with Gothic additions. The interior is to have billiard halls, card rooms, 
bath rooms, bowling alleys, suites of chambers, toilet rooms, dining rooms, cafés,etc, A 
great feature will be a summer garden situated directly over the billiard room, sur- 
rounded with a facade of Corinthian pillars, supporting highly sculptured entablatures. 
It is to be lighted by a numher of incandescent lamps. 

Architect C. F. Kirby reports: Plans for achurch to be built on Nineteenth and 
Woodland streets; cost $15,coo. Double dwelling for W. H. Collins ; cost $10,000, 
Three-story residence for Rev. S. O’Brien Lowry ; cost $10,000. 

Secretary F. A. Hotch reports: A Y.M.C. A. building to go up early in the spring. 
Exterior pressed brick with stone terra-cotta trimmings, and other elegant accessories : 
to cost $75,000. 
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Little Rock, Ark.—The Missouri Pacific Railway is to commence the erec- 
tion, immediately, of immense brick shops at Argenta, opposite Little Rock; alsoa 
three-story brick hotel at Van Buren, Ark. 


Logansport, Ind.—Architects Crain & Knikel report: Outlook good for a 
busy season if labor strikes do not intervene. The following ready for bids and on the 
boards: For Geiger Bros., three-story brick and stone building, terra-cotta trimmings, 
tin roof, 224% by 110 feet; cost $6,000. For George Strecker, three-story brick and stone 
building, terra-cotta trimmings, tin roof; cost $6,500. For Charles Wats, two-story 
frame building 36 by 51 feet; cost $3,000. For E. D. Closson, brick and stone 
addition 30 by 36 feet ; cost $3,000. Addition to Lutheran church at La Porte; cost 
$5,000. 


Louisville, Ky.—The activity in the real estate market during the last two 
weeks of March has attracted attention outside of the city, and it is claimed that 
capitalists from abroad will largely invest here and replace some of the dilapidated 
business houses with new structures. This would bea welcome move in the right 
direction, as Louisville can boast of having less suitable business houses than any other 
city of hersize. So far the weather has been too changeable to admit of constant out- 
door work, and consequently but very little has been started. The bricklayers are again 
renewing their demands for ten hours’ pay for nine’ hours work, and from all appearances 
house building will cost from 15 to 20 per cent more this yearthan last. Most architects 
are busy with new buildings, and a few business houses are spoken of. The different 
lodges of Odd Fellows have incorporated an organization for the purpose of erecting a 
widows’ and orphans’ home, similar to the Masonic Home in this city. The building is 
to cost not less than $100,000, The chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad 
has been in this city surveying ground on which to erect new freight houses and a round 
house for the I. M. & I. R. R. 

Architects McDonald Bros. have prepared plans for a four-story addition to factory, 
50 by 195 feet, brick, for Avery & Sons; cost $16,000. Two-story residence for d 4 
Harmon, on Second and Magnolia streets, 30 by 65 feet, brick, red sandstone trimmings, 
galvanized cornices, electric bells, speaking tubes, stained glass, hardwood finish, tiling, 
etc. ; cost $6,500. For J. Owsley, two and a half-story residence on Chestnut and 
Twenty-first streets, pressed brick, red sandstone trimmings, galvanized iron cornices, 
electric bells, speaking tubes, stained glass, hardwood «ly tiling, slate roof; cost 

8,000. For J. W. Green, two-story residence on Second and Magnolia streets, pressed 
prick, Indiana red sandstone trimmings, closets, bath, galvanized iron cornices, stained 
glass, wood and slate mantels, dumb waiters, hot air heat, slate and tin roof; cost $14,000. 

Architect D. X. Murphy has prepared plans for the School Board for a three story 
Public School building, 60 by 100, cost $28,000. Wm. Fichtun& Co., contractors. 

Architect C. L, Clarke has prepared plans for the Kentucky Woolen Mills Co., for 
a two story factory addition, cost $7,500. John Fichtun, contractor, 

Architect C. f. Withers of N. ¢: City has prepared for Church of the Advent plans 
for a one story church building, 40 by 104, to be erected on New Broadway and Baxter 
avenue, brick, Indiana limestone trimmings, stained glass, iron cornices, hardwood fin- 
ish, hot air heat, cost about $2,000. Bids invited. 

Architect Chas, Meyer has prepared plans for C. Nolling for a three story store and 
dwelling, 45 by go, to be located on Broadway and Shelby streets, brick trimmed with 
stone, cost $18,000. Kimbel Bros., contractors ; for C. F. Kellner, two and a half stor 
dwelling, 40 by 75, to be erected on Broadway and Floyd street, brick trimmed with 
stone, closets, bath, stained glass, etc., cost $9,000. A. N. Stouch, contractor. 

Architect C. S, Mergell has prepared plans for the Highland Presbyterian Church 
Society for a church and Sunday school building, 50 by 75, to be erected on Broadway 
and Highland avenue, brick with limestone trimmings, iron cornices, stained glass, 
hardwood finish, hot air heat, to cost $14,000. Bids invited. 

Architect H. Wolters has prepared for E. D. Standiford plans for remodeling three 
story business house, 30 by 150, located on Market, near Seventh street, cost $8,000, 
Fichtun, contractor. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Every indication points to an exceptionally good building 
season this year, All of the architects have more or less to do, most of them preparing 
plans for dwellings and cottages within pretentious figures. 

H. C. Koch & Co. have on the boards: Plans for an elegant residence for G. H. 
Heineman, to be built on Prospect avenue, near Brady street, to cost not less than 
$25,000. The walls are to be of red brick, on brownstone foundations, with terra-cotta 
and polished granite embellishments. Also plans for a wagon factory building, 60 by 
120 feet, for G. W. Ogden & Co., to be erected on Third street between Grand avenue 
and Wells street ; cost $24,000. Also plans for repair shops for the L.5. & W. R.R. 
at Ashland ; cost $50,000. And for summer residence to be erected at Okanchee Lake, 
by H. G. Rogers. 

Architects E, T. Mix & Co., are engaged on plans for several large projected 
buildings. 

The following buildings are already under way : $10,000 building on Grand ave. and 
r2th street, by L. Roth; three-story hotel on the site of the old William Tell House, by 
Ph. Best Brewing Co. 

The St. Michael parish will erect a $14,000 school building during the summer; 
J. H. Hinkel, a $17,000 building on corner of State and Third streets; C. A. Beck, a 
$14,000 double frame dwelling on Grand ave. and 18th street; C. Braeger, a $7,000 three- 
story brick at 4th and Cedar streets; E. J. Linden, a $6,000 brick dwelling on Marshall 
street; J.C. Harvey, a $6,000 two-story frame dwelling on 18th street, between Grand 
ave. and Wells street. Houses costing from $3,000 to $5,000 are to be built by F. W. 
Wallace, at Webster place and Ogden street; Henry Quinn, on Astor street; C, Wad- 
hams, on 24th street, north of Grand ave.; A. Sprengler, at 18th and Chestnut streets ; 
Oscar Vogt, on Chestnut street, west of 18th; H. Reynolds, on Hanover street, near 


Florida ; Mrs. M. Schneider, at Vliet and 16th streets; W. Schmidt, at Van Moltke park ; 
R. Ziebell, at Chestnut and 22d streets; C. Schmidt, at Walnut and 22d streets ; the 
Rev. Wm. Keeller, on 11th street; Aug. Frieske, on 8th street, between North avenue 
and Lee streets; K. A. Linderfelt, at Grand ave. and 26th street; L. Wirner, at Sixth 
and Greenfield avenues ; L. Carr, on roth street, south of Sycamore; Ed. McNeill and 
C. D. Simons, at Cedar and 2gth streets; R. Nagel, on Market street, between Juneau 
avenue and Knapp streets; H. Thiele, at Walnut and 11th streets; A. Hoelz, at Central 
avenue and 8th street ; J. Petzold, at 14th street and Fond du Lac avenue; E. B. Simp- 
son, on Wells street, between r2th and 13th; W. F. Hertzer, on Second street, between 
Wright and Clark ; Capt. Olsen, on Greenbush street, between Lapham and Orchard. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The outlook for the coming season is very flattering. 
Preparations are being made to carry on the work of the Public Library building, and 
work has been resumed on the Minneapolis Bank building, which will be pushed to rapid 
completion. Ground, already, is being broken for many buildings, and all the architects 
are busy as nailors. 

Architects Long & Rees report plans for $8,000 residence for E. Canvet, to be 
erected on Laurel avenue: a $10,000 frame residence for Mr. Baliss, to be built on 
Ridgewood ; a three-story brick business block for E. M. Janney, to be erected on_First 
avenue, to cost $15,000; on the boards; plans for the enlargement of the Ardmore Hotel 
building, and plans for a seven-story fireproof building, to be built next to the Ardmore, 
on Nicollet street, to cost $70,000. It is to have an area of 44 by 155, and consist of two 
stores and 120 rooms above ; facade pressed brick and stone ornamentation. 


Missouri Valley, Iowa.—President of School Board, J. S. Wattles, reports 
two-story and basement school building, brick trimmed with stone, galvanized iron 
cornice, slate roof ; 42 by 72 feet ; cost $10,000 ; S. E. Maxon, of Council Bluffs, architect ; 
building inclosed. 


Montgomery, Ala.—Architect Woods has prepared plans for a number of fine 
residences to be built this spring. 


Neilsville, Wis.—Architect C. H. Griese, of Cleveland, O., has made plans 
for a Lutheran Church edifice to be built here, to cost $12,000. 


New Corporations.—The Chicago Perforated Wrapping Paper Company 
capital stock, $25,000; incorporators, Louis L. Munson, Stephen Munson and Fred W. 
Munson. The American Extract Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $20,000 ; incor- 
porators, George R. Walker, Hermann E. Stircke and Bright C. Taber; the purpose is 
to manufacture tannin. The American Trading Association, at East St. Louis ; capital 
stock, $100,000 ; incorporators, James F. Leighton, Jay L. Torrey and Clifford W. Darby ; 
the purpose is to do a general commission business. The Chicago Stone and Brick Pre- 
serving Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, J. H. Bingham, 
O. T. Dahl and John Matthew. The Home Knowledge Association, at Chicago; 
capital stock, $250,000; incorporators,C. Higgins, E. P. Spengler and Ola A. Lucas ; the 
purpose is to publish periodicals and manufacture medicines. ‘The Oakdale Creamery 
Association, at Oakdale; capital stock, $2,200; incorporators, R. G. Ardrey, S. L. 
Coulter and J. R. Morrison; the purpose is to make a good quality of butter. A certifi- 
cate was filed to record the increase of the capital stock of the Smithboro Prospecting & 
Mining Company, at Smithboro, from $25,000 to $100,000. A certificate was filed to 
record the decrease of the capital stock of the Grant Wire Company, at Chicago, to 
$30,000. The Northwestern Electric Light and Lighting Company of Chicago, capital 
stock, $200,000 ; incorporators, Gideon F. Lanahen, Charles T. Loring and Adolph Pike. 
The Western Lumber Company of Chicago; capital stock, $150,000; incorporators, 
Thomas H. Shepard, Charles P. Miller and Charles T. Edger. ‘The New York Ander- 
son Pressed Brick Company, at Chicago; capital stock, $200,000 ; incorporators, J. C. 
Anderson, Elisha Gray, S. R. Bingham, F. D. Everett and J. C. Cushman. 

New Lenox, Fll.—Architect J. Barnes, of Joliet, Ill.,is preparing plans fora 
residence to be erected by Mrs. S. E. Jones. 


Omaha, Neb.—Architect Sidney Smith reports: Harris & Fisher, six stores 
and flats, 66 by 132; cost $40,000 ‘Three brick three-story and basement dwellings, 60 
by 75, for H. M. Lovette; cost $20,000. Frame residence for L. Bindford, 40 by 52; 
cost $8,000. Block of seven two-story tenements for J. C. Smith, 34 by 148 ; cost $20,000, 
Six three-story tenements for J. ‘I’. Hurtain, 36 by 132; cost $25,000. Stone and brick 
residence for E. Nye, 36 by 60; cost $15,000. Two stores and flats for F. J. Fitzgerald, 
45 by 100; cost $20,000. Contracts to be let this month. 


Peoria, Ill.—The Peoria Bank and Exchange Company propose to commence 
work early in the season on a seven-story structure, 75 by 85, for which preliminary draw- 
ings have already been made. It is proposed to build the walls of sclid Kickapoo sand- 
stone with red granite pillars and pilasters, interior tiled and wainscoted in marbles and 
all modern improvements. First floor for banks, upper stories for offices ; estimated cost, 
$150,000. 

Peotone, Ill.—Architect Julian Barnes, of Joliet, Ill., has prepared plans fora 
two-story bank and store building, 40 by 44, brick and stone, to be erected by A. J. Line- 
bargu, to cost $3,000. The building is under way. J. Zeisler isthe contractor. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Architects Wilcox & Johnson have prepared plans for an 
addition to Macalester College, the central wing, with connecting cloister, to contain the 
main entrance, class rooms, gymnasium, etc. It will be three stories in height, with 
high basement, of brick and stone, and to cost $35,000. 

Wichita, Kan.—Architects Proudfoot & Bird report plans for a female 
seminary to be erected under the auspices of the Congregational Church ; cost $50,000. 

Architect G. A. Masters has prepared plans for a $50,000 opera house. 





The Jackson Heat-Saving and Ventilating-Grate. 





PRRALADARRAARATI 


] —— sangstiatees cage vernon 
are 


FRONT VIEW. 





ComBINED GRATE AND FURNACE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized [ron, Steel, 
Nickel-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in coldest 
ORS} climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ordinary 
grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable temperature, with- 
out drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRoO., 
50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. . 





THR HRNRY DIBBLEE GO. Ghicago Agents. 
266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AETNA IRON WORKS 


Cor. Kingsbury and Ohio Sts., 
Cuicaco, Itt. 








| CLARK, RAFFEN & CO., Proprietors. 


WROUGHT IRON BEAMS, 
GIRDERS, 
SILLS, SHUTTERS, 
RAILINGS, GRATINGS, 


VAULT, SIDEWALK AND PLATFORM LIGHTS, 


And Every Description of 


lron Work for Buildings. 


COLUMNS, 
LINTELS, 


Correspondence Solicited. 











NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A 40-Page Semi-Monthly Journal Devoted tothe 
Saw Mill, Lumber %z Wood-Working Interests. 


The oldest paper of the kind published in the Routh. It fur- 
nishes the latest news and correct lumber quotations of all the 
principal markets. The list of freight rates is a feature never be- 
fi ~ ———— Posed mo Journal. Sample copies sent free and 
advertising rates furnished on application. Terms, $2.00 per - 
31.00 for six months. Address, e ieee 


SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN, 


Nashville, Tenn. 











BEST METAL ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD, 


nn 
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| 


DAG 


Tin, Copper and Kalameined Lron. 








We claim the following for our Roofing : 

1. An absolutely Storm Proof roof, more durable than wood, ordinary tin or com- 
mon slate. 

2. The only roofing that is proof against storm, wind, fire, salt, air and gases. 

3. The only shingles providing absolutely for expansion and contraction in all 
variations of temperature. 

4. The strongest and lightest roof in the market, and having nail holes all covered 

5. We guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Our Dove Tail Tin Shingle has taken the lead of all other Tin Shin- 
gles, 100 to the square. 

We are the only house in the United States having a full line of Metal Roofing. 

For samples and different designs in Iron and Tin, apply to 


Anglo-American Roofing Co., 
22 CLIFF STREET, N. Y. 
Works: WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


SCOTTDALE, PA. 





Endolithic Marble Company 


DEALERS IN FANCY AND DECORATIVE 


———MARBLES.—= 





These marbles, which have been so success- 
fully used in the East in many of the finest 
residences, office and public buildings, are now 


























permanently 

SHOW ROOMS: placed in this WESTERN 

125 Fifth Avenue. market. They OFFICE: 

WORKS: : 

offer an oppor- 

337 E. 27th St. PI 175 Dearborn St., 

NEW YORK. tunity for fin- CHICAGO. 

ish and color 


effect hitherto unattainable, except at great cost. 
The Endolithic marbles are, without doubt, the 
latest and best material for Floors, Dados, Friezes, 
Bathroom and Vestibule Walls, Mantel Facings 
and Hearths, etc. They can be decorated with 
any design in permanent colors below the surface 


of the marble, and polished. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Gurney 's New Hot Water Heater 


—FOR HEATING—— 


Private Dwellings, Offices, Public Buildings, by Hot Water 
All Direct Heating Surface. Improved Shaking and Dump- 
ing Grate. Iron Stone Lining to Fire Pot, whereby Fire is 
steadily maintained. Open Water Way, and Economical on 
Fuel. No Flues to burn out. Is portable, and quickly set 


up. Requires no brick work. Is noiseless in operation. 
I 1 


Does not corrode or rust. Burns either Hard or Soft Coal. 
Manufactured by the GURNEY HoT WATER HEATER Co. 


JOHN A. FISH, 


Works at Managing Director, 
EAST BOSTON. 237 Franklin St.,. BOSTON. 


a z 
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Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price List. 








Registered Trade Mark, May 1, 1883. 


“Morton's Metal = 
——=====Champion and Cable 
Sash Chains & Patented Attachments. 


The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST articles in the market for suspending 


WINDOW SASHES. 


Have great tensile strength. Can be easily applied to any window, and give satisfaction 
wherever used. Samples sent to any Architect free on application. Now in use in all 
the leading cities throughout the United States. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THOMAS MORTON, 65 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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CABLE CHAIN. 
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tt The Fred. J. Meyers M'f'g Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


=== WROUGHT-IRON FENCES, 


ROOF CRESTING, JAILS, AND ALL KINDS OF BUILDING IRON-WORK. 
Also Wire Bank and Office Railing, 
WIRE WINDOW-GUARDS, 












































£8 2 a . 2 And Every Description of Wire Work. 
A Ot = Ua 
year eva? Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 3}. 
a SS OFFICE AND WORKS: 
419, 421 & 423 MADISON STREET, COVINGTON, Ky. 








Tin and Slate 


THE KELLY 


SELF-ACTING WATER - CLOSET 
- The Only Sanitary Closet. 


Clean, Simple, Durable and Effective. 


Adapted to any Pressure. Frost Proof. 


Furnished with straight hopper, wash-out, short hopper 
and trap, or any form of earthenware or iron hopper. 

It absolutely prevents water-waste, and will soon save its 
cost in buildings where water-meters are used. 

The Kelly Stop and Waste Cock for general use. 

The Kelly Sanitary Drip Tray. 

The Kelly Lock Pull, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 


It does 








When vacated, the compressed air drives the water down to the closet, in 


the same pipe, with terrific force, thoroughly cleansing everything to the main sewer. 


While the seat is occupied, the water passes up to the tank, compressing the air to the full 
The valve is simply two Rubber Balls. 





"i = 


THOS. KELLY & BROS., 
75 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. 


away with Ball-Cocks, Cranks, Chains, Overflow-Pipes, and a lot of foolish and unsightly com- 


pressure of water, 
plications. 





RAYMOND’S 


Compressed Lead Sash- Weights, 


With Wrought and Malleable Iron Fastenings, 
The only Lead Weight made with Secure Fastenings. 


SOLID. 
CoMPACT. 
NOISELESS. 

















Twice the heft of Iron. Occupy 
only half the space. No friction. 
No noise. Each Weight centered, 
making it hang perfectly true and 
plumb. Endorsed by all the lead- 
ing Architects and Builders. 

rices no higher than the ordinary 
Cast Lead Weights, 
Send for Circular. 
Orders filled at sight. 


RAYMOND LEAD CO., 
Nos. 55 and 57 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAILEY'S Light-Spreading Com- 
) pound _ Silver-Pleted 
CorRUGATED GLass REFLECTORS ! 
(For Gasor Oil.) A wonderful invention 
for lighting @- Churches, Opera 
Houses, Halls, Storerooms, etc., 
etc. Rapidly superseding all others. ‘The 
latest and handsomest designs. Satisfac- 
§ tion guaranteed in every instance. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Bailey Reflector Co., 113 Wood 














ChRICHEGD,ILL, 





Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New York 
Architectural Terra-Cotta 
38 PARK ROW, Company. L0NG ISLAND CITY 


NEW YORK CITY. NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
24 Old Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 





SITUATION WANTED. 





I desire a situation with an Architect where I 
can learn thoroughly the profession. I am fairly 
good at Detail work and Perspective. Salary no 
object. CHAS. L. THOMPSON, 
Box 688. Kokomo, Ind. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House Painters, Decorators, Boat 
Builders and Yachtsmen desiring an 


EXTREMELY DURABLE FINISH FOR WOOD. 


ROSENBERCS 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood Finishes in 
the market, for the follow- 
iNg reasons, viz.: 


For all classes 
INSIDE WORK, 


Requiring great Dura- 
bility, use No. 2 


ELASTICA FINISH. 


They possess more 
Body, Higher Lustre, 
Greater Resisting Prop- — 
For OUTSIDE WORK, 


Requiring extreme Du- 
rability, use No. 1, 


ELASTICA FINISH, 


or No. 2 where No. 1 
is too slow drying. 


Manufactured by STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 
WORKS: D. ROSENBERG & SONS, 


734-740 East 14th Street. 
733-739 East 13th Street OFFICE, 207 Awenue D, NEW YORK. 
Send for Samples and full particulars. 


-=SWO0O0D MAN TELSE— 


In Stoek or Made to Order. 


erties to Atmospheric 
Influences, Action of 
Water and Alkali, are 
more Elastic, will not 
Scratch or Mar White, 


and are more Durable. 


RECISTERED 


FINISHES 


NO.1 &NO.Z. 





























/ les, 





fireplace 


Grates, | Fittings. 


GHAS. L. PAGER, 


337 & 339 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 





CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
‘Wrought and Cast Iron work for Building Purposes. 


— . +. 


OFFICE, ROOM 1, 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N. Cuengy.] Works: Greenpoint, L. I. [C. HEwLEett 








D ra ft sma n’ S Adjustable Curve Ruler makes 
anycurve. Highly commended; well made; for sale everywhere. 
14 1-2 inch, $1.50; 30 inch, $2.87. 
F. W. Davenrort, Man’fr, Providence, R. 1, U. S. A. 
Can be sent by mail for 7 cts. and 30 cts. postage. 


GHEAP AS A WEEKLY **onicy°s* 
NEWSPAPER for $2.50 Per Annum postage 


prepaid. Remit in postage stamps, postal note or or- 
der or regist’d letter. The Chicago Mail, 118 5th-av. 











Solid Braided Cotton Sash Cord. 







Architects wishing to save their 
ss clients the annoyance of broken 

Z window cords will please send for 
samples to the SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS. 





CRESTING. 


Malleable and Cast Iron 
TOWER ORNAMENTS. FINALS, 
WEATHER VANES, STABLE FITTINGS, 


IRON FENCE. 
po | Address Hanika Iron Fence Co., 
LAWN MOWERS, = s=nrxcrrenp, omro. 


PRIZE MEDALISTS. 


Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, and only Award and Medal for Noiseless Steel Shutters at 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; and Melbourne, 1881. 


CLARK’S ORIGINAL PATENT NOISELESS 
Self - Coiling 


ie STEEL SHUTTER Sewn r2i™ 


Improved Rolling Wood Shutters and Patent Metallic Venetian Blinds. 


Catalogues, Circulars, Price Lists, etc., on application. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (LIMITED), 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
162 and 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
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R’4 DERS, in writing to advertisers, will please mention THE 





J. P. TOLMAN & CO., 164 High Street, Boston. 


INLAND ARCHITECT, and confer a favor. 
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(Formerly W. H. Wetts & Bro. Co.) 


50 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


STAINED GLASS, 
Pyrographic Glass. 


—, 
Desicns AND EsTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE in Colors. 
Bent, Beveled and Cut Glass. 








McCULLY & MILES, 


Stained Glass, 


1, 3, 55 7 & 9 Mapison Sr., 


Cor. Michigan Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


or GLASS . 


unoai( Gagy co 


333 WABASH AVE 
CHICAGO, 


F. D. KINSELLA & CO. 








————— 
Stained Glass Works, 
* 

88 JACKSON STREET, 














CHICAGO. 





GEO. A. MISCH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
STAINED,-————_- 
Enameled, Embossed, Cut and Ground 
———GLASS, 
217 E. WASHINGTON STREET, 


Bet. Franklin & Market Sts. CHICAGO. 





nore Stained==—+ 
=Glass Works. 


MAX SUESS & CO., Prop’s, 


216 LAKE STREET. 





+ a 


Ecclesiastical and Ornamental 
Glass Works. 


ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 





The We COME CHIMNEY Cap. 


Patented July, 1880. 


ABSOLUTE SUCCESS ! 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Thirty days’ trial without pay. 
After being used for three 
months purchasers, if not en- 
tirely satisfied, will have their 
money refunded, therefore no 
risk, 


C.H. L-Amoureux, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
313 Spring Street, 
NEW YORK. 
DRAPTS IMPROVED IN ALL CASES. 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are un: assed, if 














not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 





Samples of all brick manufactured by 
this well known Company are shown at 
the office of their Chicago Agent, 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


—==PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO—— 


Architectural Ironwork. 





Offices: 


Steel Jails, Vault Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stairways, Bridges, Fencing, Iron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. d 


No. 182 First Avenue, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





THE PEERLESS 


Brick Company, 


1008 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufactures 500 Different Kinds 
——OF 


Plain Pressed, Ornamental, 


Molded and Colored 


"BRICKS, 


RED, GRAY, 
BLACK, 
WHITE. 











BUFF, 
DRAB, 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS 


Working 


BROWN, 


Ground and fitted from Drawings furnished. 
Plans sent with Bricks. 


Brick Fireplaces and Mantels. 


4a BRICKS SHIPPED IN CARS at our Works 
for all parts of the country. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


David REED, 
QUAKRYMAN 


And Wholesale Dealer in Block and 


Sawed Bedford Oolitic Limestone. 


Office, 1810 BLACKWELL, 


(Near 18th and Grove Streets) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 80 & 81 Astor Houss, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA-COTTA. 
WM. W. K. NIXON, Room ors, 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BuILDING. 
SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO. 








SIDING, 


2 PRICE 





Polk and Fifth Ave. 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON R 


‘OOF ING. 


Ve 
SHINGLES. 


>. i. 


CEILING. 7” 


W.G.HYNDMAN & CO, 


CINCINNATI, 
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J. VAN INWAGEN, President. JOEL TIFFANY, Vice-President. 
F. VAN INWAGEN, Secretary. 


‘Tiffany Pressed Brick Co. 


SOLOMON SNOW, Business Manager. 
WILLIAM ALSIP, Sup’t of Works. 


Office, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 














Cont ere rae TELEPHONE No. 379. 
————— PRISMATIC———— 
S I 1) EWA L K L | . H TS MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST QUALITIES OF 
9 : ’ 
FLOOR and SKY LIGHTS, Plain and Ornamental Pressed Brick, 
, . Under the new process of Joel Tiffany, inventor of the widely 
RicHarps & KELLy Mec. Co. iti. 
aoe tiiae. 389 23d Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. | LEADING ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS PRONOUNCE THESE BRICK 
EQUAL TO THE BEST, AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE 
PRESSED BRICK SOLD IN THIS MARKET. 





SAMPLES TO BE SEEN AT THE PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS, AND ALSO SENT ON APPLICATION. 














Round Vault Light. Nidating tame, Orders promptly filled for Chicago and other markets. 


LOCKWOOD & KIMBELL, 


———SSSSSSOLE AGENTS FOR THESS>— 


St. Louis Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 











o———Manufacturers of Pressed, Molded and Ornamental Brick————o 





HESE Pressed Brick have been used in Chicago for the past twenty years, and are in nearly all of the large office and business blocks in the city. 
Have stood the test of fire and climate, and show by careful and powerful tests to stand a greater pressure than any Pressed Brick in the United 


States. Also Sole Agents for 


Fell & Roberts Celebrated Pressed Brick from Trenton, New Fersey, 


: ——AND GENERAL AGENTS FOR—— 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Milwaukee and Zanesville Pressed, Molded and Enameled Bricks. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR 


KRNGLISH KNAMBRI.KRD BRIGK 


—AND THE— 
MISSOURI FIREBRICK & CLAY COMPANY’S GELEBRATED FIREBRICK. 
STOCKS OF ALL THE ABOVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





STOREHOUSE, 2399 ARCHER AVE. OFFICE, 162 WASHINGTON SI, ROOMS 52 and 53. 





Storehouse Telephone, 8168——----*—_ Office Telephone, 1438. 
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[Jnion Brass Architectural Works, 


91-93 Onto St., CHICAGO. 


ARTISANS IN STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
BRONZE AND BRASS. 


CAST AND ELECTRO BAS-RELIEF PANELS. 
PORTRAIT AND DECORATIVE MEDALLIONS. 


Bank and Office Screens, 
Elevator Enclosures, 
Metallic Art Tile, 


“‘ Utility”” Double Acting Spring Hinges, 
Railings and Gates, 
Wickets and Easels. 


ANTIQUE BRONZE, BRASS AND STEEL PLATING. 








Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS. 





Commercial Furniture, Office Desks, 
Bank Counters, Interior Fittings, . 
Fine Brass Work, Railings, oa y 

Wickets, Gates, Wire Screens. etc. r) th 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, | 








686 Broadway, 195 Wabash av., 
New York. Chicago. 
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THE 
CLEVELAND STONE Co. 
Buff and Blue, Amherst and Berea 
Sandstone, 


CURBING, FLAGGING AND BRIDGE STONE, 
SAWED STONE OF ALL KINDS. 











Offices, Wilshire Building, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Office, Cor. Erie and Kingsbury St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








EDWARD P. BATEs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Steam Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, 


BATES’ SELF-FEEDING BOILER. 


DEALER IN 


Radiators, Automatic Water Feeders, Draught Regu- 
lators, and all Specialties for Heating Apparatus. 











Principal Office, 59 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


{ ALBANY, BINGHAMTON 
Branches,) “UTICA, BUFFALO. ’ 















HAS OUTLIVED 


IMITATIONS. 
1,200 ARCHITECTS 


NO TRACK ON 
THE FLOOR. 
NO CUTTING 
ae) OF CARPETS, 
_. y ADJUSTABLE 
oe ) TO SETTLING. 





PAPRRS 


TOR 19687. 





THE NEWEST, BEST COLORED AND MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 





336 Send for Sample Books of WALL PAPERS, CEILING PAPERS and FRIEZES, 








Address, 


106 to 112 Wabash Avenue, 


already combined and arranged in perfect taste, and mounted to 


SHOW THE EFFECT COMPLETE. 
JOHN J. McCRATH, 
Retail Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CoRRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 








3SOq pure ysoduONS 


—_ = = 
——= ARM CHAIRS =—— 


In the world, suitable for Courcnes, SunDAy SCHOOLS, 
Hatts, Lyceums. THEATERS and Opera Housgs. 


| The CHEAPEST, 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Prices to the 
ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, Cincinnati, Ouro. 
Thousands in use all over the United States ! 





Union Spring Hinges 





NEW METALLIC TILE or SHINGLE 


Made from the Garry Refined Roofing Iron, 
also from Kalameined, Galvanized 
Iron and Tin. 
The sheets are 12x 12 inches, and stamped in 
such form as to make them impervious to rain, 
wind and snow. One hundred will lay a square, 


and any one can apply them. Send for Circular 
and Price List No. 97. 


GARRY [RON ROOFING CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





ARE 


ail Simple, Easily Set, Cannot be 

Put on Wrong. 

ee) They work either way, right or left. 
All sizes, Single or double acting. 

i) For Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
they have no equal. 

}} _ If your merchant does not keep 

them, write to 








PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS. 


M Genter ss auwvore|L. S. GRAVES & SON, Rochester, N. Y.~ Sir ye 
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E. P. Wilee & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Doors, Sash and Blinds, 


MOLDINGS, FRAMES, 
TURNINGS, Etce., 


Every description (in Hardwood or Pine) of 


STAIR WORK 
and INTERIOR FINISH, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING, 


KILN DRIED, of which we keep a large assort- 
ment constantly on hand, such as MAPLE, RED 
OAK, WHITE OAK (plain or quarter sawed), 
RED and BLACK BIRCH, YELLOW PINE, 
ASH, WALNUT, etc., etc. 


Estimates Furnished on Application. 
OFFICE AND Factory: 
COR. 22nd AND THROOP STREETS. 


ao. LU A, 


530 South Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


@. 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 @ 6 


ARTISTIC 


Wood Carving = Modeling 


In any Style, Antique or Modern, according to 








designs furnished, or will furnish designs 
in harmony with style and spect- 
Jications of work. 





ORNAMENTAL PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF METAL CASTINGS. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
MANTEL MAKERS 


and OTHERS. 


THE GLEASON WOOD 
ORNAMENT CO., 


Of GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Desires to call the attention of the above 
to their line of goods for 
interior decoration. 








SIDING, CEILING, 
ARCHES4*2 LATH. 


CORRUGATING Co.| 


+ CINCINNATI, O. = 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHICAGO SELLING AGT. 


CORRUGATED 
GadWiud 





*Cuas. E. Bruiin, 115 Dearzorn Sr., 





Sargent, Greenleaf & Brooks, 
FLAT KEY LOCKS, 


SprrAL Pipsz, Etc., 






FOR 
SMOKY CHINNENS— 

VENTILATION ” 
SUlLeee BS SNL 


ain VENTILATORS 
MANF' RD BY 
SARE VENTILATOR 
co. 


RAT FEB. 2028 @! 
-- MAY 9t¥ 1676 


43 & 45 Franklin St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Price Lists. 



















SUPPLIES 


Fred. Adee’s Enameled 
Drip Tray. 


PLUMBERS’ 


coigagae Drip Trays under seats of Water 


Closets have become a necessity, and 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Send for circular to 


Fred, Adee & Co., 


52 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


50,000 in use. 











25,000 in use. 








PEERLESS BLACK ror MORTAR. 


All Colors 


Permanent and Superior to any article now in use. 


Red, White, Brown and Buff are Specialties. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


SAMUBRL H. PRBNGH & GO., 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS, DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTERS’ AND BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
YORK AVE., FOURTH & CALLOWHILL STS., 











CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. Send for Circulars and Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: 
f I), Morris & (0, gts. FL OORING TIL ES. 258 Wabash Avenue, 
SOLE IMPORTERS FOR CHICAGO. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD & SONS. | 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS IN 
STAINED GLASS, also BEVELED PLATE WORKS. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. TELEPHONE 5547. 
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Manager Chicago Office, 
=24 (Old{Chamber of Commerce). 


113 La Satie Street, Room 


A. F. SHUMAN, 


a es vend 
WILLIAM WILLER, SOLE MFR. 


VVIO 








S. A. FLOOD, 
STENOGRAPHER AND COPYIST, 


Trade Specifications a Specialty, 
Room 31, TIMEs BuILpING, CHICAGO. 
(Cor. Washington St. and Fifth Ave.) 


HENRY DIBBLEE, ANSON S. HOPKINS, £, D. REDINGTON, 
President. Vice Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. Sec’y and Treas. 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 








GENERAL AGENCY 


Low's Art Tiles, Maw's English Tiles, 


Jackson's Heating and Ventilating Grate, ‘‘Peerless’’ Shaking and Dumping Grate, 
Stable Fittings and Weather Vanes, 


266 & 268 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 











¥ DIRECT FROM 
ENGRAVING protocrapH: 
NO DRAWING REQUIRED: 


NO HAND WORK nECEsSAry. 


worn CHEAP, ARTISTIC 
FORESTIMATE CROSSCUP & eal PHICK Pa: 








| AGENTS IN 


@ BurcHerfe was 
Ss) | AND 
: on - |= 
SS Ol I we PAINTERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


Be Be Bil WTR 






| North-Western 
BaceriausiG. |e, Depot 
7 TARAS & Co's, 
| 48 Randolph 








nS information On Ye e ae 





___==s9ERIoe——— 


Copper Weather Vanes, 
GILDED WITH PURE GOLD. 
Church Crosses, 
Tower Ornaments, 
Finials, Etc., Etc. 


Vanes made from any drawing or 
design on short notice. 








T. W. JONES, 


Successor to Cas. W. Briccs, 
= ««  V. W. Bartpwin. 


170 AND 172 Front Sr., 
NEW YORK. 





Illustrated Catalogue of over 250 
designs, mailed to any address on 
receipt of a two cent stamp, half the 
postage. 








OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS (Sc#-RCHER scan co 


33d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





OVER 20,000 SOLD! 
Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent LESS GAS than 
ANY other Gas Engine doing the same work. 
TWIN ENGINES. Impulse every revolution. The steadiest 
running Gas Engine yet made. 
ENGINES AND PUMPS COMBINED for Hydraulic Ele- 
vators, Town Water Supply, or Railway Service. 
SPECIAL ENGINES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT WORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, Printing- 
Presses, or any kind of Machinery. 





Sizes, 1 to 25 Horsepower. 

















Ruasily apptied in old Buitdings== eas 
———without removing Plaster. & 

















Work put up complete by ourselves, or furnished prepared so that it can be put 





up by carpenters or tinners. 


CLAYTON JOHNSON, Manager. CHICAGO AGENCY, 103-105 La Salle St. 


“QTEA 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION, BY 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


WATHR-TUBHR BOILARS, 


107 Hope St., GLASGOW. 





99 A VALUABLE BOOK FOR EVERY j 
STEAM USER AND ENGINEER. | 





30 Cortlandt St, NEW YORK. 








THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS give the Most Powerful, the Softest, ¢ 
Cheapest, and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, “% 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. A liberal dis- 
count to churches and the trade. I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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STEAM WARMING 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





SIMPLIFIED AND ADAPTED TO WARMING RESIDENCES, PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC, SELF-FEEDING. 





*ALIUNOD OU} JO SulBd [[B Ul SoDUSUSJOY 
ECONOMICAL IN CONSUMPTION OF FUEL. 








Descriptive Pamphlets on Application. 





CHAMPION SELF-FEEDING BOILER, 


Hot WaATER APPARATUS 


FOR WARMING GREENHOUSES, CONSERVATORIES,.ETC, 


BAKER @& SMITA CO., 


81 & 88 Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














STEAM HEATING 


For Residences, Public Buildings, Churches, Etc. 





THE GORTON BOILER FOR HOUSE HEATING. 


WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR. 
NO MASONRY REQUIRED IN SETTING. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue giving full description and prices. 


WARMING and VENTILATING APPARATUS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Estimates, specifications and any information furnished on application. 


PRHRADBRIG /TUDOR, 
273 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
222 E, 24th St., NEW YORK. 


115 Water Street, BOSTON. 





Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


_———- MANUFACTURERS OF —___———_- 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, rnctupine 
BAY STATE COLORS, 


BOTH IN PASTE AND LIQUID FORM. 40 SHADES. SAMPLE CARDS FREE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE, SPAR COMPOSITION, AND STAINS 


OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 


Olt SHINGLE STAINS. 
Sample Boards Free. 
ALSO IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTS’ and ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES, MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS (Single 
or in Sets), DRAWING PAPERS, TRACING PAPERS and CLOTHS, 
BLUE PROCESS PAPER, Etc. 

















Catalogues of either PAINTS and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES or of ARTISTS MATERIALS and ARCHITECTS’ 
SUPPLIES, mailed free from either store: 


263 and 265 Wabash Avenue, 82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 








me The “BEACON” CURTAIN GRATE 


(SHOWING CURTAIN DRAWN.) 





The Curtain Grate with Weaver’s 
* Patent Shaking and Dumping At- 
tachment, is the most perfect and 
\ practical Grate ever offered to the 

__», public. Kept by all first-class deal- 


This cardhows thewerking Send stamp for circular. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


of the basket. 
A—Handle for dumping- = Murdock Parlor Grate Co. 
18 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 





B—Lever for shaking. 
C—Draft slide. 





SIDEWALK 


-AND- 


Vault 
Lights. 


Sole Manufacturers 
of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 


DAUCHY & CO. 


125 and 127 Indiana St. (near Wells), 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Ross Patent 
Light. 





THE HICKEY 


SUN BURNER 


FOR LIGHTING 
OPERA HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, 
HALLS, ETC. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
A. C. HICKEY, 
N. W. Cor, Madison & Clinton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


7 aay — The original and only Sun Burn- 
oe er manufactured and put in by me 
TT\\N 





in over 700 houses in the country. 
All kinds of Theatrical Stage 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. _Lightsand Gas Fitting a specialty. 





HASKINS, 


Interior Furnisher 
and Decorator. 


Choice selections in Curtains and Upholstery. 
Fabrics and modern and antique Furniture, 
Northeast corner Wabash ave. and Madison st., Chicago. 











ee 
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The “ Clinton and Fefferson Sts.” and the “ Canalport Ave.” Horse Cars pass directly by our Works. 
The “ Van Buren St.,” the “ Twelfth St.” and the “ Adams St.” Horse Cars pass within one block 
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RAY Hartwepe & W2CRictaroson - Areas) 
Are made of the very best WY) cents a gallon for any color. 


{ * ™» Ad “ 
English Ground Colors, and con- We Bos ron = ta ay We would advise Architects to 
tain no benzine, water, or creosote. They have been| specify Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain, and note 
thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the | the number on the Sample Boards. Send for Sample 
country during the past three or four years, and the colors | Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 and 57 
are more lasting than any other stain. The price is 75 | Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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McSHANE’S CROWN_stTonewarE LAUNDRY TUBS. 


— 


Ne 
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(PATENT APPLIED FOR). 


At about the Cost of Wooden Tubs. 


THe Woopen Wasu Tus Must Go: 

Because it Leaks. 

Because it absorbs filthy and soapy wash 
water, rendering it offensive to smell and in- 
jurious to health, 

Because it splits and warps, separating joints, 
and leaving breeding places for Roaches 
and Water Bugs, - 

Because McShane’s Crown Stoneware Laun- 


dry Tubs COST NO MORE 





And are made of one piece only, being 
seamless, and warranted not to leak, and will 
be used by every one in preference. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY McSHANE &CO. 
50 and 52 Myrtle Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 


163 Lacock Street, fy 
ALLEGHENY, PA. . 


Toe STANDING SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 















MADE IN 


SIX FOOT LENGTHS 


of a Single Sheet of 


SOFT STREL. 
Either Galvanized; Kalameined or Leaded. 


AGENTS: 
W. D. WHITE, - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
R. E. DEWEY & CO., - " _ 
J. D. CANDLER & CO., - DETROIT, MICH. 
SHACKLETON BROS., - CLEVELAND, O. 
G. H. PETERS & SON, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 





FIRE BRICK 
SEWER FIRE CLAY. 
RHOADS & RAMSEY, 


107 LA SALLE ST. 
(Chamber of Commerce.) , 
Yards—89 N. Elizabeth Street. 
35th Street & L.S, & M.S. R.R., 


and Englewood. 














Metallic Frame Wire 
WINDOW SCREENS. 


Send for Circulars and References. 





Over 40,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
Brookline, Mass, 








NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH (0’S 


PATENT STIFFENED 


Fireproof Wire-Lathing. 





The best surface upon which to plaster. 
It can be applied by any ordinary mechanic. a 
It can be applied directly to brick walls. y 
It is more easily and rapidly applied than any other Wire-Lathing. 


For discounts and particulars apply to 


NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH CoO., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Or JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEw YorK. MX 
215 & 217 LAKE St., Cuicaco, ILL. S | << RS Ss 
14 Drumm St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Full size of Lathing secured to brick wall.y 








PRost & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


ARCHITECTS’ SUPPLIES. 


Engineers, Draughtsmen and Surveyors’ 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Drawing Papers, Tracing Cloths, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Tracing Papers, T Squares, Angles, Etc. 
UNITED STATES AGENTS FOR 


LEVY’S BLUE PROCESS PAPERS 


— AN] -—— 


ARGHITRGTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.” 


DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform and reliable, 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, etc., 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalterable in 
volume and not liable to crack. 

8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, and it has 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 

Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests sent on application, 

MEACHAM & WRIGHT, Agents, E. THIELE, 


98 Marker Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 78 Witu1aM Street, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agent United States. 
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Every Description. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


FINE BRONZE TRIMMINGS, 


And carry a Large Stock of all the Leading Makes. 
All the latest inventions of merit can be found with us. We are Chicago Agents for 


Geer’s Spring Hinge, Norton Door Check and Spring, 
“Architect”? Sliding Door Hangers and several other specialties. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ORR & LOCKETT, 


184 & 186 Ciark STREET and 138 Monror STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





FIREPROOF, 





6S is the perfected form of portable Roofing, manufac- 
tured by us for the past twenty-seven years, and is now 
in usé upon roofs of Factories, Foundries, Cotton Gins, 
Chemical Works, Railroad Bridges, Cars, Steamboat Decks, 
etc., in all parts of the world. 

Supplied ready for use, in rolls containing 200 square 
feet, and weighs, with Asbestos Roof Coating, about 85 
pounds to roo square feet. 

Is adapted for all climates and can be readily applied 
by unskilled workmen. Samples and Descriptive Price List 
free by mail. 








H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Fire and Waterproof Asbestos Sheathing, Build- 
ing Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, Liquid 
Paints, Fireproof Paints, etc. WULCABESTON. 
Molded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, 
Sheet Packing, etc. 


175 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, LONDON. 





Chicago Union Lime Works 
F, E. SPOONER, Agent, 


Chicago Quick Lime, 
McAdam and Concrete Stone. 














153 South Market Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 234. 
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W. R, Auten, President. 
E, M. Smrrn,. Vice-President. 


SYENITE GRANITE COMPANY, 


SUPERIOR GRAY AND RED GRANITE 


—FOR— 


Monumental, Architectural se 
a 3 and Mural Work, 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
125 South 4th Street, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


QUARRIES AND WORKS AT 
Syenite, St. Francois Co., and at Graniteville, Iron Co., Missouri. 


J. W. Wattrace, Secretary. 
T. F. Watsn, Treasurer. 











DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
S. S. GODLEY, 





CHICAGO OFFICE, 
175 Dearborn Street. 





Resident Director. 


HYDRAULIC AND STEAM 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT 


KLEVATORS 


CRANE ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices & Works, 219 S. Jefferson St., 
; CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 40 and 42 Wall Street. BOSTON, Mason Building. 
PITTSBURGH, 111 Water Street. ST. LOUIS, Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 


CLEVELAND, Blackstone Building. MINNEAPOLIS, 321 Hennepin Ave. 





